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NOTES 


Tue date of the departure of the Queen for Cimiez is 
not so certain as it was, in consequence of the political 
situation. Nevertheless, much of Her Majesty’s heavy 
baggage and furniture has already been despatched to 
Nice. But were the Government to collapse, the Queen 
would probably be detained at Windsor. 

Tne arrival of the Empress Frederick, on a visit to 
her august mother, is of more importance than might 
be supposed. ‘There is no cleverer diplomatist than the 
widow of the Jate Kaiser, and her influence with the 
(Queen is of great and, let us add, good effect. There 
are certain questions, and one above all, in which the 
Empress takes particular interest, and her advice is 
always on the right side. Curiously enough, the pre- 
sent Kaiser, who formerly regarded his mother with 
distrust, now entrusts her with the most delicate nego- 
tiations. He has infinite belief in her tact, and so have 
all who have been privileged to come into contact with 
the Empress Frederick. When the secret history of the 
last decade comes to be written, it will be found what 
an important part our Princess Royal has played in the 
management of European affairs. 


Despire rumours to the contrary, it is still possible that 
the Czar and his bride may visit this country during the 
coming summer. But the question will be definitely 
settled when their Majesties meet the Queen at Darm- 
stadt, on her return from the South of France. 





Tne amateur theatricals at Osborne, which were first 
announced in these columns, have been abandoned on 
account of the illness of Sir Henry Ponsonby. Every 
preparation had been made, and, as usual, the stage used 
would have been that which converts the Indian Room 
into a bijou theatre. But the Queen, with her customary 
kind feeling, thought that under the circumstances the 
representation would be out of place, and gave orders for 
the indefinite postponement of the show. 





Tur Queen is expected at Windsor on Friday or Satur- 
day in next week, and will arrive at Buckingham Palace 
fora stay of two days on Monday, the 18th inst. During 
her sojourn in London Her Majesty will, should the 
weather be favourable, be seen more in public than on 
the occasion of her last visit to the Metropolis, 





Tue number of presentations at tle coming Drawing- 
toom has been limited by the Queen’s command to two 
hundred, and consequently the Lord Chamberlain’s office 
has been besieged by the parents of débutantes. But the 
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fiat has gone forth, and only the select will be found in 
the Mall on this auspicious occasion. Subsequently, 
Drawing-rooms will be presided over by the Princess of 
Wales or in her possible and probable absence by the 
Duchess of York or Princess Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein. 





Ir is more than likely, contradictions notwithstanding, 
that Prince Alfred of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha will be 
betrothed to the Duchess Elsa of Wurtemburg. English 
men and women do not understand the punctilious 
etiquette which hangs about a German Court. Until the 
engagement is formally and officially announced the future 
bridegroom and bride may not have their names coupled 
together. It is out of order and a report calculated to 
freeze the marrow of any properly brought up Court fune- 
tionary. Nevertheless, other reasons, which we have to 
hand, have been given for the renunciation of the match. 





Tue Princess of Wales with her daughters has been 
visiting the ornamental water at the back of Buckingham 
Palace, where some capital skating has been afforded. 
The Princess no longer skates, but at one time she was 
a very graceful exponent of the art of outside and inside 
edge. 


Tue Prince of Wales will hold a levée, of course on 
behalf of the Queen, at St. James’s Palace on Friday next, 
the 15th inst. A great gathering is expected, inasmuch 
as, this being the slack season, many officers of both arms 
of the service will be able to attend who would later on 
be kept to quarters by their duties. 





Tue Duke and Duchess of York are to return to York 
Cottage, Sandringham, to-day, but will return to town for 
the Drawing Room on the 19th inst. It may be that the 
Duchess will not be able to fulfil all the engagements 
which have been settled for her later on in the year. 





Lorp Brassey's rather pompous ad misericordiam address 
to his new subjects is somewhat compensated for by 
the fact that he intends to voyage to Australia in his 
own yacht Sunbeam—the vessel with the uncommon masts. 
That he will make a good Governor goes without saying. 
He is rich, affable, and has infinite tact, but above all he 
will be enabled to speak with authority on the subject of 
naval defence—a topic on which Greater Britain seems 
woefully ignorant. 





Lorp Surrieip is very seriously ill, and consequently 
the marriage of his daughter, Miss Nora Harbord, with 
Sir Reginald Musgrave, owner of the ‘ Luck of Eden Hall,’ 
has had to be postponed. The Prince of Wales has been 
very much concerned at the indisposition of one of his 
oldest and most intimate friends. 
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Potitics, polities, /oujours polities! the subject is in the 
air everywhere ; it rises above the subdued babble of club 
smoking rooms; it is more absorbing than the weather 
itself—although the thermometer below zero in February 
is worth a passing observation ; and at dinner parties the 
political topic is all pervading. But, for the moment at 
any rate, the subject is not monotonous: for the political 
cauldron is seething and must soon boil over, and it is the 
almost universal feeling that, in spite of that pitiably 
gratuitous error of Mr. Chamberlain’s to which we call 
attention elsewhere, this ramshackle Government can 
hardly hang together or in so much as the semblance of 
harmony, for many months more. 





Tuere is, of course, a programme of measures as long as 
all the arms of Briareus. But it is not in the programme 
that the main interest of the political world is centred. 
Men are keenly anxious to know what course the Govern- 
ment will take, or pretend to take, or pretend that it is 
desirous of taking in the paulo-post-future against the 
House of Lords. For the satisfaction of that promise they 
are likely to wait many a long day if the Ministry have 
their way. We do not profess to be in ‘heir secrets; we 
judge them by their acts merely; and, so judging, come 
to the clear conviction that they are firm in their resolu- 
tion not to disclose their plan of operations. In fact the 
Ministry cannot describe their scheme because it is quite 
clear that they have no scheme at all. They are like the 
man who, on being accused of having been born in a poor- 
house, retorted, ‘How could I be born in a poor-house 
where no poor-house was?’ 


MEANWHILE it is quite within the bounds of probability 
that the hands of the Ministry may be forced from above. 
More than once we have heard of late the suggestion that 
the House of Lords might very reasonably turn upon the 
Commons, so to speak, and say, ‘ Your alleged leaders 
threaten us with all kinds of pains and penalties; we 
insist upon knowing where we stand before we perform 
any sort of legislative work.’ And the suggestion is no 
bad one, for it would certainly force the Ministerial hand 
and bring into emphatic prominence the very serious 
differences of opinion which are present among Cabinet 
Minsters, to say nothing of the rank and file. 


One pet suggestion made regularly at these critical 
times may be brushed aside. The Government is not 
riding for a fall, not even for such a crashing one as might 
be expected to evoke sympathy. Governments never do 
anything of the kind. They invariably stick to office as 
long as they can. 


So that silly project of Sir George O. Morgan’s, for call- 
ing attention to the Duke of Westminster's action in 
inaugurating a fund wherewith to fight Welsh elections, 
has been dropped ‘ in deference to Sir William Harcourt.’ 
That old parliamentary hand doubtless saw clearly the 
danger to his own party involved in any such discussion. 
‘First pull out the beam that is in thine own eye’ would have 
been the obvious retort, and for the party which is honoured 
by the support of Lord Tweedmouth to start upon the 
enterprise of criticising a perfectly legitimate proceeding 
would have been quite suicidal. 


Tue truth of the matter is that the rule against the in- 
terference of Peers in parliamentary elections is antiquated, 
absurd, and worthy to be abolished. It would not, of 
course, be applicable to the Duke of Westminster's case : 
if it were, the half of the peers on either side of the House 
would be guilty of repeated acts of breach of privilege. 
But in any case it is ridiculous and there is no man who 
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has shown his contempt for it more thoroughly than Lord 
Rosebery. If anything more were needed to show the 
absurdity of the rule the eligibility of peers for the County 
Councils would suffice. 





An important meeting was held at the Constitutions) 
Club on Wednesday, to inaugurate the London Welsh Cop. 
servative Club, which will perform for Welsh Conservatism 
functions similar to those of the United Club and the 
Eighty Club, Among those who were present were Lor] 
Powis, who presided, Lord Mostyn, Lord Windsor, Lord 
Denbigh, Lord Kenyon, Sir John Llewelyn, Mr. Stanley 
Leighton, the Hon. George Kenyon, Mr. Middleton, Mr 
Rice Roberts (Conservative candidate for Anglesey), Mr, 
Jasper More, Colonel Laurie (Conservative candidate for 
Pembroke Boroughs), and a great number of ardent young 
men who are determined that the Radicals shall no longer 
have a monopoly of Welsh national feeling. 





Tue Conservative meeting at Cardiff last Friday week, to 
which, oddly enough, the London papers paid no atten. 
tion, was an unqualified success, The Park Hall, which 
holds 4000 people or thereabouts, was crowded to excess 
and the audience was enthusiastic. The absence of all 
reports was the more to be regretted in that Lord 
Danraven took the opportunity of paying in his speech an 
eloquent tribute to his lifelong friend, Lord Randolph 
Churchill. 





We confess to a feeling of some pride in that, while 
friends and foes were girding at Lord Herschell, we showed 
that we never doubted his honesty for a moment. With 
all the honourable traditions of the English Bar behind 
him it was in the last degree unlikely that he should have 
dreamed of following the course imputed to him. And 
now the explanation is the obvious one. Sir Roland 
Vaughan Williams was entitled to go circuit, desired to 
go,and went ; and while he was away his understudy, Mr, 
Justice Romer, played the part. 


Tuer appointment of the Headmaster of Rugby to the 
See of Hereford is matter for unaffected regret. In the 
first place it is a hardship upon the parochial and working 
clergy that the Headmastership of Rugby should be 
regarded as a safe passport to a Bishopric. Moreover the 
new Bishop is, by his own boast and confession, a disloyal 
son of the Church, a supporter of Disestablishment. As 
such, to our mind, he cannot honestly answer this vital 
question in the affirmative: ‘Are you persuaded that you be 
truly called to this ministration, according to .. . the order 
of this realm?’ He is godly and well-learned certainly ; 
but his published opinions preclude honourable acceptance 
of a bishopric. 


Tue public cannot be too frequently warned against 
the thick flight of canards which constantly wings its way 
upon us from Bulgaria. Prince Ferdinand no more 
dreams of abdicating than of any other form of suicide ; 
in fact, he still dreams of inheriting the sceptre of Con- 
stantine. M. Stoilov may resign, but he will certainly 
not be succeeded either by M. Zankov or by M. Stam- 
bulov, both of whom have failed to secure even election 
to the Sobranje. No personal animosity whatever is 
displayed towards the ex-Premier, against whom the 
ordinary process of the law is being put in force with 
extraordinary leniency, It would seem as if a lying 
spirit infected the greater part of the press in all points 
which concern Bulgaria as well as Armenia. 


Arrairs in Norway have reached a serious pass. The 
Conservatives, after holding on to office with really Rose- 
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beryan tenacity for a year while in a minority of fourteen, 
have only succeeded in reducing that minority to four at 
a General Election. The point at issue is whether the 
Radicals shall be allowed to extort a separate diplomatic 
service fur Norway from the king and from Sweden, both 
of whom are vehemently opposed to its concession. The 
Radicals vow that they will discrown the king and separate 
from Sweden rather than give in, but it remaius to be 
seen whether such strong measures can be taken with a 
majority of four. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘The last mail from Mada- 
gascar, vid Mauritius, with the post-mark of January 7, 
a again brought me letters and newspapers of great 
significance. For safety sake, even the newspapers were 
enclosed in a sealed envelope ; and in order the better to 
ensure proper delivery, the packet was not franked—so 
that the postage came toa pretty amount indeed. The 
bitterness of feeling now existing in the great South 
African island may be gathered from the following 
extracts: “ The bombardment of Tamatave is a wanton 
act of vandalism in war that has never been exceeded 
since European Powers began (it seems hypocritically) 
to profess a desire for the forwarding of humanity 
and civilisation. The bombardment was wholly un- 
necessary. Weeks ago, all the cannon of the Malagasy 
Fort had been removed to Manjakandrianombana— four 
miles, as the crow flies, from Tamatave. All that remained 
in the battery were a bedstead, table, and chair, for use 
of the Governor. And what few troops remained were 
only for the purpose of an escort of honour to the 
Governor when, on the commencement of hostilities, he 
could retire to Manjakandrianombana, where the first 
stand of the Malagasy will be made.” So needless did 
some French citizens at T'amatave consider it to remove, 
that they quietly remained there, with the result that two 
of them were killed by tue French shells.’ 


Our French correspondent writes: ‘ Magnificent 
weather if cold, and two street spectacles crowded into 
one day will suffice to fix Sunday last in the memory of 
the Parisian badaud for some time to come. ‘lhe funeral 
of Marshal Canrobert was a brave ceremony, of which a 
multitude of onlookers caught the picturesque side and a 
minority felt the impressiveness. It was clear the mass 
of the crowd were thinking more of the show of the troops 
and the wealth of wreaths than of the dead soldier who was 
a national rather than a popular hero. Had Saint-Privat 
had a different morrow it might have been otherwise. 
The scene a few hours !ater at the other end of Paris was 
a remarkable contrast. A man who preaches revolution 
without, perhaps, believing in it, was boisterously and 
deliriously acclaimed by a mob where were’ many who 
have a lively faith in the efficacy of revolt and who would, 
the opportunity offering, put their creed in practice. 
Simple sight-seers were there in plenty, but there was a 
leavening of the ill-favoured. Still bourgeois and arbico 
eyed each other with more curiosity than malevolence and 
bandied comments on the cold, while occasionally would 
come the request, uttered with the accent that is 
heard from the Bastille to La Villette: “Un peu de feu, 


citoyen e* 





‘Turspay witnessed the return to Paris of another 
“exile’”’-—of Edouard Drumont the notorious Antisemite. 
Drumont, whose eye for an advertisement is only surpassed 
by his eye for a Hebrew—he has detected Jews in every 
variety of Christian from the Pope to the Duc d’Orléans— 
banished himself to Brussels, So that it is hard to 
conceive what possible interest could attach to his 
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reappearance in a city from which, in spite of his deserts, 
he was never chased, Naturally the manifestation in his 
honour was a trumpery affair compared with that offered 
to Rochefort. Still Drumont could boast a consolation his 
rival was spared: he was embraced on his arrival by a 
famous lady journalist who is ever ready to weep upon the 
neck of anybody from an Anarchist to a congenital idiot. 





*M. Wavpeck-Rousseau, a Prime Minister in posse, has 
delivered an important speech in which he developed a 
programme intended to attract the Moderates. Briefly 
put, his policy would be to be chary of promises, but to 
carry out those made, and to—pass the Budget. He also 
sketched a rather obvious ideal of government, declaring 
it was essential for those in power to know what they 
want, and to want it with vigour: ‘ Gouverner c’est 
vouloir.” Finally he attempted to pulverise the enemies 
of the Constitution by a delightful quotation from 
Alexander Dumas: ‘On peut violer l'histoire mais 4 
His interpretation 
was that opposition is only a virtue when it is not purely 
and simply destructive. A spirit of aggressiveness more 
pronounced than is shown in the speech was expected 
of M. Waldeck- Rousseau, whom the Moderates regard as 
their last lion. The lion has roared, but—beneath his 
breath. A lustier effort will be necessary for the scaring 
of the Socialists. 


condition de lui faire un enfant!’ 





‘Tuk news that M. Ressman is to be replaced by 
Count Tornielli has aroused an almost unanimous chorus 
of adverse comment. ‘The new ambassador is held to be 
no friend of France, and an allusion he made to the 
Russian fétes,in a speech at the Guildhall, is quoted 
against him with considerable bitterness. Rightly or 
wrongly, too, French politicians believe that Signor 
Crispi is bent on envenoming the relations between Paris 
and Rome, and the appointment of Count Tornielli is 
considered as fresh evidence of this determination, It is 
impossible to deny that there is considerable tension 
between the two countries, so that the advent of an 
ambassador who could not be expected to lessen the 
friction would be a cause of apprehension. Without 
taking an alarming view of the situation, it will be 
interesting to see how the successor of M. Ressman com- 
ports himself. It would be more interesting still to be 
certain of the drift of his instructions.’ 


LOWER CHAMBER CONCERT 
(BOOK OF WORDS ONLY) 
First Voice. 
I nave thought that the Session should rightly begin 
By a sort of a Radical blast ; 
By a Bill that should threaten perdition and shame 


To an order of things with a glorious name, 
With a sacred and national past. 


And I said, ‘I will go for Religion in Wales, 

And in future the title to grace 
Shall be kept for Dissenters and Druids and such ;— 
I refer to the people whose tongue is in touch 

With the luminous speech of the race.’ 


Cabinet Chorus. 


If any scheme deserves to win 
Our whole and sole attention, 

It is the scheme embodied in 
The little Bill you mention. 
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Second Voice. 
I admit that the Welsher is down on the fold 
In proportions of fifteen to one, 
Having voted for things that he felt were accurst 
Till the skin of his conscience is tending to burst, 
And his merits are second to none ; 


But I plead for the claims of the Land o’ the League 
Where another Commission has sat ; 
Though the sides of the question were properly two. 
The Commission adopted a different view ; 
} I’ve a Bill that is based upon that. 
Chorus: If any scheme, etc. 


Third Voice, 
There is joy in the breach of a personal bond, 
But a breach in the State is the best ; 
So I stickle for going the integral hog, 
And exploding the Union that lies like a log 
On the pit of the Liberal chest. 
Chorus: If any scheme, ete. 


Fourth Voice. 
By the way, we have heard that the Party is ripe 
(If not rotten) enough for a blow 
Of a nature to act as a ram-catapult, 
And demolish the Chamber above, and result 
In a Chamber of Horrors below. 
Chorus: If any scheme, etc. 
Fifth Voice. 
I’ve a novel design that enables a man 
(I believe it is fresh to you all) 
To determine, as best he may happen to think, 
What and where, and how often, his neighbour may drink, 


Or indeed whether ever at all. 
Chorus: If any scheme, ete. 


Sixth to Tenth Voices. 
There are matters aloof from ephemeral strife 
That we cannot conceivably chuck, 
That affect to its vitals the life of the land, 
Such as Toy Locomotives, and Aldermen, and 
Registration and Oysters and Truck ! 


Chorus. 
If any schemes deserve to win 
Our whole and sole attention, 
They are the schemes embodied in 
The little Bills you mention. 
O. S. 


PROSPECTS OF THE SESSION 


i’ Ministerial wishes have any influence on the course 

of the Session, there are two prophecies which 
can be made at once, and with safety, as to its course. 
It will be a fighting session, and the nature of the 
fighting will be this, that its object will be not to pass 
Bills, but to prepare for a General Election in conditions 
favourable to the majority. There will be Bills and 
they will unquestionably be intended to pass through 
the House of Commons. Failure to carry them over 
this first stage would be fatal to their ultimate purpose. 
But they would be almost equally a sense of disappoint- 
ment to their framers if they were such Bills as to 
be capable of going farther. Their ultimate purpose 
would be entirely defeated if they were passed by the 
Lords. An outcry against the Lords must be raised 
for the purpose of the General Election, and the one way 
of getting it up is to concoct a case to show that the 


dominating fact of the situation is this, that the 
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Lords are ‘impracticable.’ The obvious resource is to 
pass Bills which the Upper House will certainly reject, 
One part of the Cabinet’s labours will be devoted to 
cooking the constituencies in preparation for the Genera] 
Election. A new register is almost as much desired as 
a quarrel with the Upper House. In regard to this 
portion of their programme, Ministers are in a position 
of some difficulty. If they frame a Registration }jl] 
which will cook the constituencies thoroughly, it will be 
in peril from the Lords. If they makea Bill which the 
Lords will pass, it will certainly not be so constructed 
as to manipulate the constituencies to any purpose, 

When these conditions are allowed for, the prospects 
of the Session may be estimated with some confidence, 
There is a possibility of accident at all times and most 
especially in the case of a Ministry which has a majority 
of fifteen. The Cabinet has no right to rely on any 
more, and fifteen is a number which is capable of melting 
with rapidity. All calculations may be upset at a 
moment's notice. A reservation must then obviously 
be made for the chapter of accidents. On the other 
hand accidents may not happen, and it is not to be for- 
gotten that they have a way of failing to appear when 
they are most expected. On the supposition then that 
things follow what may be called their normal course 
in present conditions, we must expect a series of 
conflicts over Bills of the vote-catching order, 
This will be the Ministerial contribution to the 
course of events. ‘The Opposition again will con- 
tribute its share and it suffers from no lack of 
excuses for conflicts. Lord Tweedmouth’s myste- 
rious cheque can hardly fail, if properly managed, to 
serve for a fight. Before going on to Bills which at 
least pretend to be legislative work, the Opposition has 
also a good right to ask for some statement from the 
Ministry concerning that tremendous ‘revolution’ in 
which we are supposed to be about to engage—a 
tremendous revolution, which the Ministry does not 
think it necessary to mention in the Queen’s Speech. A 
tremendous revolution, which can wait till the end 
of the Session, is at least a legitimate object of 
curiosity. When the whole constitutional machinery 
is out of gear, it really seems to be a waste of time to 
affect to go on with legislation, even when it does not 
profess to be ordinary. Here if ever is an occasion for 
sharpening the tools before going on. A Ministry 
which condemns the tools as blunt, and yet is for 
beginning work with them, must not be surprised to be 
called upon to account for the apparent contradictions 
in its attitude. 

There will (accident apart) be a great deal of the 
closure this session. The Ministry may possibly rely 
on getting rather more than the nominal majority 
for its Irish Land Bill or Bills. Perhaps, too, it 
makes the same calculation for the Welsh Disestab- 
ment Bill. It will be wise on the part of the 
Opposition to face the possibility that the Cabinet's 
calculations may not be wholly mistaken. A certain 
amount of Unionist support may be given to parts 
at least of the Government’s Land Bil]. There is similar 
risk, of which we speak elsewhere, in the matter of the 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill. But the probability that 
the Government majority may be reinforced from the 
minority side on this point or on that does not in any 
way affect the duty of the Opposition. After all, the 
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Ministry’s Bills are one and all mainly designed for 
the purpose of producing that call for a tremendous 
revolution which, as they well know, can alone save 
them from defeat at the General Election. These 
Bills then are to be resisted even more for their ultimate 
than for their immediate nominal purpose. ‘They must 
be resisted by every form of Parliamentary strategy, 
and this of course implies that the closure will have to 
be used. A Cabinet which will insist on burdening one 
Session with the work of many must be allowed to pass 
its Bills half debated! As there is not time to debate 
them they must manifestly be gagged through if the 
Opposition does not fail in its duty. ‘The country can- 
not be taught too clearly what it is the Cabinet is really 
doing. The great object of the coming Parliamentary 
fight must be to bring the truth well out that the 
Ministry is rushing a swarm of Bills through the House 
merely in its own interests, and this cannot be done 
except by fighting these fishing Bills to the utmost at 


every step. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S BLUNDER 


N Monday last we learned that the ancient ditty, 

‘ Johnny Morgan played the organ,’ which served 

a useful purpose in cheering the drooping hearts of 
Scottish railway-men on strike, was part truth and 
part allegory. Morgan was a real personage, hailing 
from Aberystwith and editor of the <Aberystwith 
Observer, but the organ was an allegorical representa- 
tion of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. And the said J. 
Morgan has turned the handle to such effect that it has 
produced a tune which, it must be confessed in sorrow- 
ful frankness, is about as pleasing to all Conservatives, 
many honest Liberal Unionists and some Gladstonians 
who would speak their minds if they dared, as the sound 
of a knife cutting through cork or the same cork rubbed 
upon a window pane is to a sensitive musician. That 
is to say in a letter, purporting to be an answer to the 
impertinent curiosity of a person of no importance who 
might have been snubbed with ease, Mr. Chamberlain 
has made a pronouncement which—we say this with all 
deliberation—imperils the very existence of the Unionist 
alliance. ‘ Disestablishment in Wales must come,’ says 
Mr. Chamberlain, and thereupon he incontinently 
advises all Churchmen to agree with their adversaries 
quickly, on the ground that by present submission they 
may be permitted to keep more of the money of the 
Church than will be left to them if they fight for their 
rights to the death, and that the Church, freed from 
connection with the State, ‘ will rise to a position of 
usefulness and influence that it has never yet enjoyed.” 
To put our views of this letter in prefatory outline, let 
us say that the initial prophecy shows lack of acquaint- 
ance with the subject, that the advice tendered shows 
absolute incapacity to understand the feeling of Church- 
men in the matter, that the conditional prophecy of 
‘influence’ shows want of statesmanlike knowledge of the 
lessons of history—since for a Church or religious body as 
such to secure political influence is bad for the State 
and worse for religion—and finally that the whole letter 
tends to explain the fact that Liberal Unionism has no 
future in Wales, since no Churchman will so much as 
walk across the road to vote for a Liberal Unionist 
opponent to a Radical. Further, Mr. Chamberlain has 
made divers speeches in Wales : to Welshmen he is the 
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typical Liberal Unionist; and in consequence Liberal 
Unionists are about as numerous in Wales as snakes in 
Ireland, St, Joseph has banished them. 

And first of the initial prophecy: ‘ Disestablish- 
ment in Wales must come.’ No reasoning being who 
has studied the statistics of which the Bishop of St. 
Asaph is past-master, can doubt for a moment that the 
cause of the Church is advancing with such leaps and 
bounds in Wales that, but for the trial which lies before 
her in this session of a moribund Parliament, she would 
be out of danger. No men know better than her Non- 
conformist foes that Dissent is fading, that the Church 
is growing, and that the very fury of the present attack 
is due to consciousness that the fortress is being made 
stronger every day. It is inexcusable that Mr. Chamber- 
lain should not know, or knowing should ignore, this 
elementary fact. But it isa far more serious matter that a 
man who holds high rank among politicians should 
venture to add to vain prophecy the pitifully sordid 
advice which is contained in the rest of his letter. 
What he says is, in effect, ‘submit to wrong, sell the 
privileges which you hold in sacred trust for posterity, 
betray your Master. You will obtain, peradventure, 
thirty pieces of silver now; but if you prolong the 
fight it may be that you will have to rest satisfied with 
twenty, or ten, or even with none at all.’ Truly the 
commercial mind of Birmingham which establishes 
pounds, shillings and pence as the final Court of appeal 
in which judgment shall be passed upon all human ideas 
and ideals, is a thing unlovely to contemplate. Some 
day perhaps Mr. Chamberlain will learn, at the cost of 
some Liberal Unionist seats very likely, that Church- 
men in England and Wales alike hold the Church to 
which they are attached in equal love and reverence 
with the Crown to which they are subject, and that 
they are determined to fight this matter out to 
the bitter end in absolute defiance ard disregard 
of every financial consequence. As for political influ- 
ence, the Church in Wales has enough and to spare 
already, and it may be admitted that she would have 
much more, whether the robber left her much or little 
of her own goods, if she were disestablished and freed 
from control by the State. But surely no man, who 
knows the manner in which the political Nonconformist 
prostitutes religion to politics, could desire this con- 
summation. Nor is it possible to believe that the 
Yhurch in England, whose communicants’ are fewer in 
proportion to population, though her enemies are 
principally indifferentists, could. long survive the Church 
in Wales. And when the English .Church goes, the 
Coronation Oath goes also, so that there will be nothing 
to prevent a Roman Catholic revival headed by a 
sovereign subservient to the successor of St. Peter. 
Mr. Chamberlain could hardly have served Rome better 
if he had been a Jesuit in disguise, ' 

It would be idle to pretend that this gratuitous 
error in tactics is not likely to have serious conse- 
quences. And the pity of it is that it has come after 
the fashion of a sudden squall from an unexpected 
quarter at the very moment when the Unionist vessel, 
wafted by favouring breezes and in the lusty current of 
a ‘flowing tide, was drawing near to the haven where 
she would be. It will endanger many seats that were 
all but safe before; it will render it necessary for the 
Church party, which is being organised rapidly and 
effectually, to exact a pledge of support from every 
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Liberal Unionist candidate or to run a candidate 
against him: for it is an elementary maxim that an 
open opponent is better than a false friend. If Mr. 
Chamberlain doubts this, if he hesitates to believe 
that it is dangerous to force Churchmen to choose 
between the integrity of the Union and the safety of 
the Church, let him listen to the chorus of triumph 
which his letter has encouraged the enemy to raise. 
Even the Westminster Gazette, which is given to 
despondence, has bounded suddenly from its cus- 
tomary piano to fortissimo. And the pity of it is 
that if Mr. Chamberlain had consigned Mr. Morgan's 
letter to the waste-paper basket unanswered, all would 
be right. But perhaps it is as well to know our 
Chamberlain in time. 


ATROCITIES AND ATROCITIES 


HE strange spasmodic character of British indig- 
nation against wrong was never more beautifully 
illustrated than at this moment. From two different 
quarters of the world come reports of wholesale 
massacre committed in cold blood, and heightened by 
the obscene horrors in which Asiatic cruelty delights. 
For the perpetrators of these infamies are in each case 
Asiatics; and if there are some differences between 
them, what differences are they? ‘The one people 
pretend to be highly civilised, to be very refined—to 
‘know better’ in short; the other make none of these 
pretensions, and would be ridiculous if they did. ‘The 
Turkish or unrefined Asiatic is charged with the 
massacre of a village population believed on good 
grounds to be in revolt ; massacre in which women and 
children were killed—women being atrociously treated 
before they were killed. The refined Asiatics are 
accused on eye-witness of spending four consecutive 
days, after a certain town fell into their hands, in 
murdering its inhabitants. Old men and boys, women 
and children, were included in the butchery; and the 
newspaper correspondents say that this four-days 
massacre was garnished with ‘ every conceivable kind of 
nameless atrocity.’ Another difference is that while the 
number of Armenian victims is loosely estimated at 
from one thousand to three, the victims at Port 
Arthur are known to have amounted to nearly four 
thousand souls. These are about the only differences 
between the Sassoon and the Port Arthur villainies ; 
for much the same provocation is alleged in both cases, 
and, as it happens, both stories arrive at the same time 
and take us in the same mood. But with what effect 
on our British sensibilities? The Armenian history 
rends them with pity and indignation. Upon its 
recital, we cry at public meetings ; we fulminate in the 
public press ; we will not be pacified without redress or 
without vengeance. But as to the other story, it 
affects us about as much as if it were a massacre in the 
moon. What strikes us most about it is that it is so 
curious. What! those little Japs? How very odd! 
Now what is the explanation of that? Whatever it 
may be it cannot be creditable; and yet the only 
explanation we can think of lies in another difference 
between the two cases. The hacked limbs and outraged 
bodies at Port Arthur were not Christian, and the 
murderers wore trousers of European cut. The 
breeches of the Sultan’s troops are entirely Oriental, 
and the Armenian victims of the Turk and the Kurd 
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are described as Christian. There is the respectable 
secret. It cannot be because unspeakable ‘Turks haye 
become political properties, while nothing in our party 
controversy has given the brutalities of those other 
bloody-minded Asiatics the same distinction and the 
same use. 

It certainly seems that these questions have a more 
than psychologic interest, but, sinking to the bare facts 
of the matter, we find them these: we shall continue 
to take no notice as a nation of the Japanese atrocities, 
and we shall not cease to cry out upon the Turkish 
barbarities in Armenia. And it is a right thing to do, 
of course ; and it will still be right—though that 
circumstance seems to be imperfectly understood at 
present—if the outcry is all justice and truth, without 
any denial of the one, and with no evasion of the other 
It must not be supposed that in saying this we think 
of justice to the Turk alone. Of course he should 
have no monopoly of it. Not improbably, justice to 
the Turk is all comprised in the two words, ‘ Hang 
him’; but hanged he may be without discharging us 
of the duty of ascertaining what justice is due to 
the Armenian. Yet a very large number of persons 
in this country will not hear of any such thing. 
Some of the very best of us will not. At the ‘ Confer- 
ence on the Armenian Question, held on Monday, 
the strongest disposition to blink all inquiry into 
the deserts of the Armenians was shown; which surely 
cannot be considered just. We in England are partisans 
of {Armenian rights against Turkish} wrongdoing ; of 
Armenian humanity against Turkish brutalism ; but 
we are not partisans of Armenian lying, treachery, 
assassination and false witness against any body or any 
thing. Perhaps there is not much of that sort of thing 
to discover ; perhaps there is a good deal; but inasmuch 
as these offences are committed for the purpose of work- 
ing on British sympathy with Christian Armenia, or on 
British hatred of the Mohammedan Turk, it is our 
business to look into them a little. If that is not the 
opinion of the warmest friends of Armenia, so much the 
worse for Armenia’s warmest friends. And what we do 
see is that where the cry for justice to that country is 
loudest, there is the utmost impatience of inquiry, or 
anything but instant condemnation. Sometimes, in- 
deed, it is said that there is no objection to independent 
inquiry ; but it soon appears that that is not acceptable 
either, unless the independent inquirer strictly confines 
his attention to what the Turks do to the Armenians, 
without troubling his head with what the Armenians 
do to the Turks, 

Why, here is an independent inquirer in the person 
of one of Reuter’s agents, who published a most 
interesting and valuable report from Armenia on the 
day when the sympathetic Conference met; and then 
and there his report was treated as ridiculous, because 
of its independent testimony on both sides—Armenian 
as well as Turkish. However, that will not do. 
Reuter’s agents have earned an unsurpassed character 
for impartiality, accuracy, trustworthiness ; and this 
particular letter is written in a spirit of fairness so 
manifest as to be quite convincing. And does he say 
that the Turk is not a monster? 'That would indeed 
be disappointing. However, he says nothing of the 
kind ; but, on the contrary, he gives a most dreadful 
account of Turkish and Kurdish barbarity, and leaves 
us with liberty to believe all that has been told of 
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the Sassoon massacres. But he does not stop there. 
He asserts that there does exist in Armenia ‘an 
extremely vigorous revolutionary movement,’ and 
declares that ‘beyond question, the methods of some 
of the leaders of this movement are no less shocking 
than the barbarity of the Turk in suppressing it.’ 
After giving some examples of this barbarity, our 
independent inquirer says that, unfortunately, ‘some- 
thing very like the counterpart{of these atrocities’ may 
be charged to the Armenians. For example, ‘I believe 
there is no doubt that,’ in order to rouse the anger of 
the American people against the Turks, ‘ some of these 
Armenian conspirators arranged to murder the Rev. 
Dr. Riggs and two other American missionaries 
and fasten the blame on the Turks.’ Further on we 
read that ‘the schemes of some of these leaders are 
shocking in the extreme. ‘The plan is to commit out- 
rages on ‘Turks, in order that the infuriated Turks 
shall shock the Christian world by the atrocity of their 
retaliations.’ ‘This statement is followed by some awful 
illustrations of the provocative horrors perpetrated by 
Armenians on Turkish men and women—no doubt in 
confidence of being able to swear them away against 
any Turk’s word, should they happen to be put to the 
trouble of doing so. ‘Thus goes the game, and so 
‘innocent women and children are made to suffer 
hideous cruelty and unspeakable outrage as a result of 
Armenian plots and Turkish retaliation.’ 

Needless to go on. This account of the matter is 
just what we have counselled our readers to antici- 
pate as the truth. The Turks are hideously brutal, 
but the Armenians are very far indeed from being the 
Early Christian innocents which some good folk, their 
dupes, would make them out to be. Between them 
Armenia is a hell ; and that is not what it can be allowed 
to remain. 


HENRI ROCHEFORT 


OR the third time Henri Rochefort has returned 

to Paris from exile, with the consent of the autho- 
rities, if little to their secret contentment. In November 
1865 the editor of the Lanterne crossed into France 
from Belgium, whither a sentence of thirteen months’ 
imprisonment had driven him to take refuge. He was 
immediately arrested by a prefect of police, who tele- 
graphed for instructions as to how to deal with his, 
redoubtable captive. Set him at liberty at once, was 
the answer; for it was Rochefort who held the Em- 
peror by the throat, and not the Emperor who could 
dare lay Rochefort by the heels. The following even- 
ing the convicted but gaolerless journalist was in Paris, 
and the welcome roared him at La Chapelle must have 
been heard at the Tuileries. In July 1880 a vast 
crowd, massed round the Gare de Lyon, acclaimed the 
fugitive from Nouméa, amnestied by the de Freycinet 
Cabinet, and such was the throng that his carriage 
took two hours to effect the passage along the 
Boulevards—decorated, by a curious coincidence, for 
the fete of the 14th July—to the Chateau d’Kau. 
I'inally, on Sunday -last, under circumstances it is 
needless to recall, the editor of the Intransigeant 
drove in triumph from the Gare du Nord to the Rue 
Montmartre. ‘The enthusiasm was as ‘great as ever. 
Countless thousands cheered ‘le grand proscrit’ to the 
echo ashe went by bareheaded, standing erect in the 
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strangest of triumphal cars—a hired fly—his face 
wrought with emotion and white as his hair. 

Those who professed the opinion that the popularity 
of Rochefort had been sapped by his prolonged absence 
will have to admit they were in error after the demon- 
stration of Sunday. The nature and reasons of this 
popularity are an interesting study. The central fact 
explanatory of the réle of this Lazarus among politicians, 
this Warwick among journalists, is that from first to 
last, under all circumstances and in all lands, in his 
famous quarters on the Boulevard Rochechouart or in 
exile across the channel or across the Atlantic, he has 
remained, above everything else, a Parisian, the incar- 
nation of the dominant side of the Parisian temper. 
From the gavroche of the gutter to the sleek bourgeois 
who loves a snigger at the expense of his pastors and 
masters, the Parisian is no respecter of persons; his 
tongue is ever in his cheek. Rochefort is as superbly 
disrespectful as another man might be gloriously 
eloquent. With him the failing of irreverence 
rises to the pitch of a _ master-faculty. He is 
more than a blagueur, he is la blague personified. 
Every Parisian fancies himself in possession of a spark 
of the talent of which he applauds in Rochefort the 
supreme expression. Hence it is no miracle that the 
admirers of the great pamphleteer should be legion, 
that a city where every man would fain scoff with ease 
and point should have crowned him its chartered 
mocker. For Rochefort—the peculiar aptness of the 
expression may perhaps be admitted in its justification 
—puts his fingers to his nose with incomparable 
mastery. Victor Hugo long ‘since ‘awarded him the 
palm among the ironists of France. His talent, how- 
ever, has a twofold aspect and, since the verdict 
recorded by the poet, has developed in one direction to 
its detriment it may be in the other. Rochefort 
can appeal in turn to the wits of the Boulevard 
proper, and to the spirits choice after another 
kind of the Outer Boulevards. Parisians who abhor 
his politics condone them to the extent of reading 
his articles because he is sure to hit off the political 
situation of the moment in a phrase which, often 
of startling fitness as it is often extravagant, is 
always acute and humorous. In a word he has the 
gift in the highest possible degree of lighting on the 
mot de la situation. In addition he has an unerring 
eye for a joint in the armour of an adversary, a con- 
summate ability for planting his shafts in the heel of 
Achilles. He will turn a good argument to the utter- 
most account and of a bad one he will make the best, 
ignoring its weakness with a tranquil audacity that is 
all his own. Side by side with these qualities Rochefort 
has defects as a journalist which to his political partisans 
are dearer even than his qualities. He is for ever 
resorting to abuse of the worst and most unpardonable 
stamp. He is too ready to eke out his wit with scur- 
rility. If inclined to excuse himself he might allege 
the futility of casting pearls before swine. The fare 
would not only be wasted but would be unattractive : 
and Rochefort sets store on his power to attract. 

Regarded as a politician, Rochefort may he described 
as a man who has succeeded in forgetting his real 
opinions, and has neglected to acquire others in their 
place. At heart, as by birth, he is an aristocrat. His 
professed Socialism is of the queerest imaginable brand, 
less a creed than an excuse for indulging his absorbing 
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passion of tilting at the Government of the hour. Had 
the Commune lasted, Rochefort, while it was still in its 
infancy, would have blossomed forth its bitterest enemy. 
He is the spirit of Opposition personified. Here again 
he is in the closest touch with the traditional Parisian 
temper. Politically the Parisian has always been a 
frondeur, a railer at authority, an opponent out of 
innate ‘ cussedness’ of the existing régime. It would 
be quite impossible to 'devise a Government which 
Rochefort would consent to treat otherwise than as an 
Aunt Sally, and for which the enthusiasm of the 
Parisians would last after it was firmly established. 
The most diligent student of the writings of Rochefort 
would attempt in vain to piece together a political 
programme from his innumerable utterances. He has 
never been the leader of a party in any accepted sense 
of the word, but the darling of all the discontented. 
This attitude, which would spell ruin for the cut-and- 
dried professional politician, is the source of the great 
and dangerous influence wielded by Rochefort. It is 
the reason that he has never wanted a following, and 
will never be without one. A man of the parts of 
Rochefort is, in such a réle, a perpetual menace to a 
good government to the same extent as toa bad. He 
is a champion of disorder. Byron declared of Gibbon 
that he ‘sapped a solemn creed with solemn sneer. 
Rochefort, with his sarcasm, his scepticism, his ceaseless 
turning of all authority into a laughing-stock, has been 
undermining the very foundations of government and 
even of society in France for more than a quarter of a 
century. The fall of the Second Empire was not the 
work of one man, but Rochefort, nevertheless, contri- 
buted more than any one else to the making of the 
Third Republic. Since its foundation he has laboured 
steadily to unmake it. He may end by being suc- 
cessful, 


THE PRIDE OF PEKIN 


HE Queen’s Speech has duly lamented the continu- 
ance of the war between China and Japan, and it 

has promised that no opportunity will be lost of pro- 
moting a peaceful termination of the contest. ‘The 
intimation is strictly according to rule, but the Govern- 
ment does not apparently consider it capable of imme- 
diate application. Otherwise the movers and seconders 
of the Address in both Houses would not have main- 
tained a blank silence on the theme, and Lord Rosebery, 
while he was prolix on Asia Minor, would not have 
kept his mouth shut against Asia Major. His reticence 
is commendable, and Lord Salisbury deserves even 
more credit for declining to criticise the very 
vulnerable foreign policy of Lord Kimberley. 
Any party advantage gained by the sampling of that 
‘rich harvest of autumnal indiscretions —to quote 
Disraeli’s phrase about another blundering Whig, 
Lord John Russell—would have constituted a national 
loss. We may remain content with the fact that 
Her Majesty's advisers are persuaded at last that, 
when two nations are bent upon mutual destruction, 
half-hearted mediation and fidgets at the Embassies 
do more harm than good. For the moment the 
responsibility of the war must rest upon China: the 
losing side. When an enemy is winning success after 
success the despatch of envoys, fettered by impossible 
instructions, is a curiously futile proceeding. The 
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Japanese were thoroughly justified in cefusing to 
treat with the plenipotentiaries so-called and their 
American adviser, since they had no more authorit 
than the emissaries of Li-Hung-Chang. Nevertheless 
the telegrams indicate that the Mikado will not be 
really anxious for peace until his troops have occupied 
Pekin. 

There is something rather fine about the obstinacy 
of the Chinese Court in the face of unbroken misfortunes, 
Yung-tcheng is captured, and the Emperor calmly 
censures his generals with the intimation that, if they 
fight better next time, their cowardice shall be 
condoned. Wei-hai-wei falls, and he talks about 
equipping a brand-new army in two months’ time. 
No Western State could display such inflexibility, but 
then Western civilisation has to reckon with populations 
that turn restive under the loss of arsenals. ‘The Emperor 
can rely upon the silent endurance of the millions 
directly affected, and he knows that in the interior are 
many millions more that are barely aware of the war 
at all. A glance at the map shows at once how very 
small is that portion of the Empire which the Japanese 
have overrun. Nor would the calculations at Pekin 
be so very far out, if they were concerned with an 
Asiatic campaign under the old conditions. ‘The 
mistake committed hy the ‘I'sung-li-Yamen consists in 
the ignoring of the change effected by arms of precision 
and strategy learnt in European schools. It is true 
that the position of the Japanese may not be nearly 
so favourable as it looks on paper. ‘The Chinese 
have practically forfeited their control of the Gulf 
of Pe-chi-li, no doubt, since Niuchang is not likely 
to escape the fate of Wei-bai-wei. Still General 
February may prove a tougher opponent than 
Colonels Han ‘Tai and Shao, for he can block the 
waters with ice, and turn the roads into impassable 
snowdrifts. Again the news from the front should 
give the Japanese Government food for serious 
reflection. The campaign in Manchuria is not going 
quite as it should, and the advance on Niuchang has 
been checked by the guerrilla chief Hai. ‘Thus the 
Japanese may experience that irritating form of resis- 
tance which the French encountered from the Black 
Flags in Tonkin. These are ugly facts, and a premature 
move on the part of one of the Mikado’s generals might 
put a different face on the situation. Hitherto, how- 


.ever, they have carefully economised their energies, and 


made sure of one position before approaching the next. 
A continuance in this caution must win Pekin for them 
in the end, though it may be further off than arm-chair 
tacticians imagine. The point that the Japanese 
Government will have to consider, rather, is the wide 
difference separating the occupation of the capital and 
the flight or abdication of the dynasty from the con- 
quest of the Chinese Empire. 

No nation has more reason than ourselves to desire 
the prompt cessation of hostilities. Our commercial 
interests are far superior to those of any other Power, 
and the Treaty Ports form a grave responsibility. 
Though the Japanese armies seem well disciplined, on 
the whole, their approach to Chefoo cannot be contem- 
plated without anxiety. Even more dangerous are the 
disturbances that may arise from an outburst of Chinese 
fanaticism. Details are yet wanting of the insults 
inflicted upon Commander Montagu, of H.MS. 
Pigeon, by a party of Chinese soldiers at’ Nankin. 
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The story, however, of missiles hurled by a military 
rabble, of redress demanded, and ignored by the 
authorities, reads too familiarly to be altogether 
pleasant. And if this spirit exists far to the 
south of the scope of operations, what may not 
heppen where famished troops are fleeing before their 
ursuers? Still we can only repeat that until one 
side has had its fill of fighting collective Europe 
must remain content to form a ring. So much 
is allowed in the important instructions to its 
Ambassadors which, according to the Paris correspon- 
dent of the Times, have been issued by the Russian 
Government. ‘The Powers will wait until China 
admits herself vanquished and sincerely negotiates 
for peace.’ As to the revisionary influence which the 
circular apparently contemplates it would, of course, 
have to be exercised with caution. The Japanese 
might consider a thumping indemnity and an island 
or two poor compensations for their prohibition from 
annexations on the mainland. a the other hand, the 
Chinese, though brought low, might demur to the 
opening of both ports and interior. Still the projected 
stipulations are on the right lines, and there is a 
certain humour about the idea of two Eastern States at 
war for the ultimate benefit of the Western merchant. 
We may take it, too, that the Russian professions of 
disinterestedness are in this instance sincere. When 
the time comes, therefore, the war may be so closed 
that it may prove far less calamitous than most wars ; 
but that time is not yet. 


ARGON, THE NEWLY DISCOVERED 
ELEMENT 


|’ is more than a hundred years since oxygen, or 

‘ dephlogisticated air’ was discovered by Priestley, 
the dissenting minister of Birmingham, and Scheele, the 
Swedish apothecary. And Rutherford, the discoverer 
of the other important constituent of air, nitrogen, has 
been dead nigh a century. Cavendish, that accurate 
experimenter, and strangely silent anchorite, in 1785, 
had shown to the satisfaction of the world, though not 
to his own, that besides minute traces of carbonic acid 
and ammonia, air contained no other constituent. But 
he guarded himself by the phrase ‘not more than one 
one-hundred-and-twentieth of its volume.’ By a most 
laborious series of experiments, in the course of which 
he and his assistants must have turned for weeks the 
handle of an old-fashioned electrical machine, he 
succeeded in causing the nitrogen of the air to combine 
with oxygen in presence of ‘ soap-lyes’ or alkali; and 
he chronicled that not all the ‘ phlogisticated ° air could 
be thus eaten up. An indigestible trace remained ; a 
trace which has been shown by Lord Rayleigh and 
Professor Ramsay to be a newelement. ‘To characterise 
its inactivity, they have named it ‘argon’ or ‘idle.’ 
It is no pijua apydov, however, for the element has a 
most objective existence. After leading air, deprived 
of its oxygen by well-known methods, over red-hot 
magnesium, or passing a torrent of electric sparks for 
weeks, as Cavendish did, through a mixture of air and 
oxygen standing over weak alkali, a gaseous residue was 
obtained, colourless and odourless, as are the other 
constituents of air; heavier than oxygen (if a pint of 
oxygen weighs sixteen, one of argon weighs nearly 
twenty); and more soluble in water than nitrogen. 
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When the first announcement of the discovery of a 
new gaseous constituent of the atmosphere was made at 
Oxford, the minds of chemists were sorely exercised. 
Was it true? If true, was the new constituent an 
element or a compound? If an element, why had none 
of its compounds been discovered already? If a 
compound, was it condensed nitrogen? Was it a 
compound of carbon and nitrogen, so stable as to resist 
the powerful attack it must have suffered during its 
separation from nitrogen? Many were the kind hints 
the authors of the discovery received in the public press 
from correspondents, whose scepticism outran their 
discretion. Strange that not one should have chanced 
to be true! 

The usual proof of the elementary nature of a newly 
discovered substance is given by its forming compounds 
with other elements, such as oxides, sulphides and 
chlorides, which bear a certain resemblance to other 
known compounds. The element can therefore be 
placed in its proper class amongst its kin. But argon 
has hitherto refused to combine. The prospect of 
union with such tempting partners as oxygen, hydrogen, 
sulphur, phosphorus, sodium, potassium, completely 
fails to attract, even when the stimulus of high tem- 
perature is employed. This test of its elementary 
nature is consequently excluded. 

But gases are, fortunately, endowed with a property 
which enables conclusions to be drawn as to their sim- 
plicity or complexity. According to the accepted views of 
physicists, the effect of applying heat to a gas is to increase 
the rate of motion of its molecules. Their transition 
through space is accelerated. Each single molecule 
traverses a greater distance in a shorter time, just as if 
an impulse were given to some isolated star in the 
middle of space. It is possible from the amount of 
heat communicated to a gas, to calculate the increase 
of velocity of the molecules, measured by the increased 
pressure they exert on the sides of the containing 
vessel. Suppose, however, that the molecules are not 
like isolated stars, but like double-stars, associated 
in pairs. Then the impulse would not merely 
make the dual system move more rapidly through 
space, but would infallibly cause increased velocity 
of revolution of the twin stars round each other. 
Were the extent of the impulse accurately known, 
and were it found that its effect was not wholly 
accounted for in increased velocity of the system, it 
would be fair to conclude that the system was complex. 
On the other hand, if the entire impulse were repro- 
duced as motion through space, it would be a fair 
deduction that no relative motion of parts had taken 
place; or in other words, that there were no parts to 
move. 

So it is with argon. Energy communicated to it as 
heat is expended entirely in causing its molecules to 
move through space—none in causing internal motion 
of atoms within the molecules; and hence it follows 
that there are no atoms within the molecule: that 
molecule and atom are identical. But a substance 
consisting of single atoms must perforce be an element. 
Unlike molecules of hydrogen, oxygen or nitrogen, 
each molecule of which consists of two atoms, argon 
has a monatomic molecule. 

Chemists agree to accept the weight of an atom of 
hydrogen as unity: henee the bi-atomic molecule of 


hydrogen weighs two. The well-known law that ‘ equal 
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volumes of gases contain equal numbers of molecules,’ 
shows that if argon is twenty times as heavy as hydro- 
gen, its molecule must be also twenty times as heavy 
as a molecule of hydrogen. But as the atom and the 
molecule of argon are identical, an atom of argon must 
be forty times as heavy as an atom of hydrogen. 

Professor Olszewski of Cracow, who for the past ten 
years has been making exact experiments on the 
liquefaction and solidification of what were formerly 
called the ‘ permanent’ gases—permanent no more— 
has found that argon can be condensed to a colourless 
liquid, and can be frozen to colourless crystals 
resembling ice. It liquefies at a somewhat lower 
temperature than oxygen. Now he has noticed that, 
generally speaking, the heavier the gas the higher the 
temperature of liquefaction ; but argon, in spite of its 
higher density, is less easily reduced to the liquid state 
than oxygen. Hence he, too, concludes that its 
molecule must be exceptionally simple, in order that it 
may show this behaviour. 

A question which has apparently caused the authors 
some concern is whether argon is one simple elementary 
substance or a mixture of two. Mr. Crookes, who has 
contributed an exhaustive paper on its spectrum, has 
found that it is possible, by suitable manipulation, to 
produce two spectra with argon ; one mainly consisting 
of red, the other mainly of blue, lines. It might be 
argued from this that two distinct substances, both 
elements, but mired, not combined, form what has been 
termed argon. But other gases, such as oxygen and 
nitrogen, are known to do the same; and they have not 
been proved to be compound bodies. On the other 
hand, while mixtures have an indefinite melting and 
boiling point, pure substances melt and boil at per- 
fectly definite temperatures; and from its behaviour 
on melting and boiling, argon would appear to be no 
mixture. 

Mr. Newlands and Professor Mendélieff, many years 
ago, found that by arranging the elements in the order 
of their atomic weights, they fell into ‘ periods,’ or rows, 
in which similar elements, such as sodium and potas- 
sium, or chlorine, bromine and iodine, occurred together. 
Each element has its own compartment in a well- 
ordered table. Now there is no vacancy for an element 
with the atomic weight, forty. That position is occupied 
by calcium, the metallic constituent of lime. And 
the neighbouring spaces are also filled. A bomb has 
thus been cast into the chemical camp. If argon be a 
single element, then it will be necessary to modify the 
celebrated periodic table, which, however, as pointed 
out at the Royal Society by Professor Riicker, has not 
the same claim to belief as certain well-known physical 
laws ; if it should turn out after all to be a mixture of 
two elements, they will probably find a place in that 
refuge of the destitute, the ‘eighth group.’ 

Great are the rejoicings abroad over the new 
element. The French Academy of Sciences listened 
with eagerness to an account of its discovery last Mon- 
day from the eloquent lips of the Secretary, M. Berthelot, 
and, contrary to the custom of that august assembly, 
burst into applause at the conclusion of his ‘con- 
férence.’ Let us also join in hoping that this ghostly 
presence, which has so long surrounded us without our 
knowledge, will allow itself to be yoked to a mate, 
and will ere long reveal its true nature to its dis- 
coverers, 
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THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


A VERY serious problem has been forced on the 

directors of the Great Northern Railway by the 
beginning of work on the Manchester, Sheflield and 
Lincolushire’s extension to London, At present the two 
lines work together,the Sheffield delivering large quantities 
of traffic for London on to the Great Northern metals at 
Doncaster and Retford. All this may be lost to the Great 
Northern when the other company obtains an independent 
access to the Metropolis, and thus the Board is face to face 
with a situation similar to that produced about thirty 
years ago when the Midland designed its line from Bedford 
to St. Pancras. But the newer problem is the more 
serious, for the Midland traffic was carried only from 
Hitchin to King’s Cross, a haul about a fourth of the length 
of that from Retford. Moreover, after the Midland 
dissolved its contract with the Great Northern the latter 
was able to work up the Manchester and Sheffield connec 
tion, but now it has no fresh ally to look to. The Great 
Northern, though receiving business from nearly every 
considerable town in the Midlands and Yorkshire, connects 
with hardly any of them over its own metals. It reaches 
Nottingham entirely on its own line, and Leicester, Leeds, 
and Bradford over rails owned jointly with other companies, 
but it gets into Manchester and into the territory of the 
Cheshire Lines Committee, in which it has a third interest, 
only over the metals of the Manchester, Sheffield and 
Lincolnshire. Of course the construction of the Sheffield 
extension does not alter the running powers possessed by 
the Great Northern, but though the Great Northern 
retains its access to Manchester and elsewhere it cannot in 
future count on the Sheffield company to collect traffic for 
London, vid Retford. 

The two companies perceiving that their interests had 
become completely divergent came to terms, under which 
the Great Northern was to be entitled to build goods 
depots at every principal point to which it has access over 
the Sheffield line, and it will also share the new central 
station to be built at Nottingham. From Manchester 
alone, the directors state in their recent report, the Great 
Northern obtains traffic worth £125,000 a year, and they 
cannot dream of losing any of this. Accordingly a Bill 
will be introduced into Parliament to authorise the con- 
struction of a separate goods station in Manchester and of 
some other works. So far so good. But the expenditure 
thus made necessary is estimated to require an issue of 
two millions of new share capital, ‘ with the usual borrow- 
ing powers, which means £666,000 in debentures. Now 
just three months ago the Great Northern made an issue 
of a million of share capital to pay for works in progress 
or in contemplation, and the prospect of earning enough 
to pay a decent dividend on this additional stock seemed 
so meagre that Great Northern securities fell sharply. 
The announcement in the report that some £2,666,000 
must be spent to retain traffic now in possession of the 
company has caused a still further decline in Great 
Northern stocks, Fresh capital expenditure on a large 
scale is never palatable to shareholders, for there is no 
certainty that it will earn sufficient to pay itself without 
trenching on the existing dividend fund. In this instance 
there is no chance at all that the new capital will bring 
additional revenue ; the expenditure is simply a forlorn 
hope which may save the greater part of the business now 
taken over from the Manchester, Sheffield and Lincoln- 
shire. At 4 per cent. this capital would cost £106,000 a 
year, at 3 per cent. nearly £80,000, and it is a moot point 
whether it is worth while to create such a charge on 
revenue in order to retain £125,000 a year. 

The directors themselves do not like this solution of the 
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difficulty in which they are placed, but they see no 
other way out of it. Nor is it easy to suggest an alterna- 
tive. The Great Northern cannot afford to throw up the 
sponge in Lancashire and Cheshire after spending so much 
money to obtain a footing there. It seems inevitable that 
the rate of dividend on Great Northern stocks must be 
reduced by this unwelcome outlay, but that is probably 
petter than seeing the revenue dwindling away. And 
there is always this to be said, that years must elapse 
before the Sheffield line is completed to London, and the 
Great Northern has time on its side to build up an in 
dependent traffic from the points it reaches by way of the 
Sheffield and Cheshire lines. Moreover, the directors are 
at last removing the reproach that has long attached to 
the Great Northern, that while it was ever ready for in- 
cursions into new fields, it never sought to create 
traffic for itself, but contented itself with taking it over 
from other lines. ‘The Great Northern has acted as 
‘general utility’ railway throughout its career, and 
whenever the companies which used it thought they 
could dispense with its services they have done so without 
compunction. Since the Midland came to London on 
its own account, breaking agreements which the Great 
Northern thought must endure for ever, the company 


“has become more than before dependent on ‘foreign traffic ’ 


The Great Eastern reaches Yorkshire over lines it shares 
with the Great Northern, and thus the latter's joint 
property competes directly with its own main line. The 
policy of allowing a trunk line from London to end ‘in a 
ploughed field four miles north of Doncaster,’ and of 
trusting to other railways to feed it, has been again 
proved to have been a mistake from the first, and it 
seems as though the Great Northern must before long 
seek amalgamation rather than alliances. 


NEW YORK AND ITS POLICE 


Fabia a sitting extending over eight months the 

Lexow Committee, appointed by the State Senate 
to investigate charges of wholesale corruption against the 
New York city police, has concluded its labours and issued 
itsreport. It reveals the existence of a stupendous system 
of fraud which we in this effete country find it very difficult 
to realise. Police connivance with criminals we have 
heard of here now and again, but an elaborate blackmailing 
scheme comprehending all sections of our police-force 
from the highest to the lowest members is a thing impos- 
sible with us. Such an elaborate conspiracy is proved by 
the Lexow inquiry to have existed in New York for over a 
generation past. Its exposure was due in the first place 
to the efforts of a small band of reformers headed by the 
Rev. C. H. Parkhurst of the Society for the Prevention of 
Crime. This band was at work on the purification of New 
York for years before the State could be induced to inter- 
fere. Without special influence or power it was able to 
unearth and pin under foot an immense number of scandals 
which had apparently escaped the attention of the 
authorities. It managed to secure evidence enough to 
convict keepers of unlawful resorts of one kind and 
another in face of the loud assertions of the police that 
there were no such resorts ; and its labours disclosed the 
additional circumstance that, in the securing of evidence 
against the offenders and in the prosecution of disrepu- 
table houses, the police were not only found in actual 
hostility to the reformers, but stood idly by and permitted 
them, while in the discharge of duties which should have 
been their own first care, to be mobbed and brutally 
assaulted, This was the beginning. Matters grew so 
bad—the spectacle of vice and police corruption crying 
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from the housetops and from the still more public eleva- 
tion of the daily press became so flagrant—that for very 
decency the State Senate found itself compelled to inter- 
fere and to call upon the men implicated to clear them- 
selves from the odious charges preferred against them, 
Hence the investigating committee. Hence also the 
ignominious discharge from the force and subsequent prose- 
cution of a dozen or two police captains, sergeants, patrol- 
men, and wardmen. 

Nobody, we hope, will accuse us of very strong 
sympathies with prudes on the prowl, but we feel bound, 
after a careful perusal of the committee's report, to express 
our wonder that the reputable citizens of New York—no 
mean city—did not rise in a body and sweep the whole 
police department, commissioners and all, into the Hudson 
River to drown along with the ‘ bosses’ of Tammany Hall. 
The three Commissioners who control the department are 
now known to have been included in the scheme of black- 
mail. ‘They may have had nothing to do directly with the 
protection given by their subordinates to the keepers of 
disreputable houses, ‘ dives,’ pool-rooms, and so on, but the 
evil is traceable back to them. They have the appointing 
of all the men under them, and few men, it would seem, 
have ever been allowed to enter the force, or have ever 
secured a step of promotion, without paying for it through 
the nose. The charge for a policeman’s job was 300 dollars ; 
for a captain’s, 12,000 or 15,000 dollars. There was never 
any doubt about the entrance-fee paid by policemen, and it 
has been estimated that each of the three Commissioners 
obtained perquisites amounting to 30,000 dollars per 
annum from this source alone. ‘There was considerable 
difficulty in nailing down the accusation in regard to 
captaincies and their cost; but this was removed by the 
confession of Captain Creeden that his appointment cost 
him 15,000 dollars, and by the admission of Captain 
Schmittberger that he had been the means of securing the 
appointment of another man to the same rank on payment 
of 12,000 dollars. The testimony showed that the general 
impression throughout the force was that not only had 
every man to pay for his post but that promotion could 
not be obtained without payment. 

The method employed to recoup themselves by the 
men who had paid these big figures for their positions was 
a very simple one. It consisted in levying a tax on mis- 
demeanours and selling immunity from punishment to 
all grades of law-breakers, from professional abortionists 
down to koot-blacks and the itinerant vendors of fruit. 
For the privilege of being allowed to run a disorderly 
house the keeper was compelled to pay fifty dollars per 
month, in addition to an initiation fee of five hundred 
dolars. The money was collected on behalf of the captain 
by the wardmen or ‘ precinct’ detectives, who deducted 
twenty per cent. for their share of the plunder. The 
captain, on his side, visited the inspector and paid over to 
him a ‘substantial proportion’ of the amount collected. 
So well understood throughout the department were 
the wardman’s functions, that he was openly known as 
the captain’s collector. It is asserted in the report before 
us that when the keepers of disorderly houses, frightened 
by the exertions of the Vigilance Society, or impoverished 
by the extortions of the police, attempted to give up 
business, their very good friends refused to allow them 
to do so, threatened them with the terrors of ‘the 

Island,’ and told them plainly that ‘they were there 
for the purpose of making money to share with 
the police.’ Gamblers and green-goods swindlers pur- 
chased protection at fixed monthly sums. The city 
was divided into districts and given to ‘bosses,’ Policy 
kings paid fifteen dollars per month for every shop main- 
tained by them in their particular districts, It wa 
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ascertained by the Committee that even while the 
investigation was proceeding more than 600 policy shops 
were running openly in various parts of New York, and 
policy slips were purchased in these shops by detec- 
tives in the employ of the Committee. Pool-room 
keepers paid much more heavily than the policy men. 
The game admitted of larger profits. Therefore the 
assessment was high, and as much as three hundred 
dollars per month was paid for protection; green-goods 
men were also assessed at a high rate. They paid the 
captains 150 dollars per month each, and they had also 
to compound with the Detective Bureau for sums ranging 
from 75 dollars to 250 dollars per month. Their ‘writers’ 
—eight of whom on an average were employed by each 
boss—had each to pay 50 dollars per month. In addition 
to their regular fees the officers received ‘ extras ;’ as, for 
instance, when the swindler’s victim complained, To teach 
the operator to conduct his business in a smarter manner 
the captain, or the precinct detective acting on behalf 
of the captain, fined him half the amount of the plunder 
in question—of course over and above the monthly 
consideration. 

Even these pettifogging exactions do not complete the 
catalogue of police villainies, but we have enumerated 
enough to give a fair idea of the sort of stuff a New York 
policeman is made of. After all, it is New York’s affair ; 
and if Americans are too intent on the pursuit of the 
almighty dollar to pay the least attention to their muni- 
cipal concerns, it is their own fault if these same affairs fall 
into the hands of Irish-American adventurers, and jobbery, 
blackmail and other abuses flourish like a green bay tree. 
Still, having interested ourselves to the extent of chronicling 
his enormities, it is not beside the purpose to ask what 
steps are to be taken for the policeman’s reformation. 
It would be an advantage if power were concentrated 
in the hands of a superintendent of police, instead of in 
the dirty hands of irresponsible commissioners nominated 
by Tammany Hall. Superintendent Byrnes, who on the 
witness-stand just emptied his mind of the pent-up griev- 
ances of years, has been practically nothing more than the 
figurehead of the department. Such authority as he has 
wielded he has derived from the Commissioners, who have 
not only the appointing, promuting and assigning of four 
thousand men, but are charged with the general adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the department, the equipment of 
the force, the repairs and supervision of police buildings, 
the disbursement without check or audit of appro- 
priations amounting annually to upwards of 5,000,000 
dollars, and the control and distribution of the pen- 
sion fund, which runs to 600,000 dollars a year. The 
committee’s advice is that powers connected with the 
discipline, contro] and efficiency of the entire force be 
vested in the chief of police, and that all matters of 
expenditure be decided by a board which shall be 
appointed by the Governor of New York State—not by 
the Mayor of New York city, who was carried to office 
on a reform wave in November last—pledged to remove 
abuses. Now the Governor is under the influences of 
‘Tom’ Platt, and his nominees will undoubtedly be 
Plattites. In other words, the rule of a Tammany ‘ boss’ 
is to be exchanged for that of another boss whose methods 
are identically the same, whose character is scarcely any 
better, and who is just as eager to maintain partisanship 
in city government as the great Croker was, The transfer 
of executive authority to the Chief of Police ought to tell 
for good if the new man (Superintendent Byrnes has 
resigned) is capable and not an arrant scoundrel; but 
for the rest we are afraid the last case of the New 
York Police Department will be as bad as if not worse 
than the first, 


[February 9, igh; 


ACROSS THE TIROL—II 
BY W. M. CONWAY 


UGUST 11th.—On leaving the Windach Alp Inn at 
half-past five, we went forth into thick fog and rain, 
Two other parties intending to take the same route 
as ourselves over the Stubai glaciers, and led by local 
guides, started before us. The path we had to follow, 
as indicated on the map, was the worst kind of path 
for foggy weather. At first it keeps along the stream, 
and cannot be lost, but at the higher sheep-alp, it bends 
gradually away up the hill, and divides into many branches, 
leading to various feeding-grounds, so that thenceforward 
it is useless as a guide. Before reaching the sheep-alp, 
we noticed that the tracks of our predecessors had ceased, 
The bad weather changed their plans, as well it might, 
and they all went over the Bildstickel pass. Thus we 
were again reduced to compass and map as guides, The 
fog was as thick as mountains make, and rain fell so 
heavily that we were soon soaking wet to the very skin, 
Water ran down our backs and legs into our boots and 
poured in little cascades from our hats and sleeves. 

We rounded gradually up the hill, following the map’s 
indications, but we had to rely on dead reckoning alone 
for our position, since none of our maps gave any details 
of the form of the hillside. All we knew for certain was 
that the Triebenkarlas glacier must be struck at the right 
corner of its snout, and that the stream from that glacier 
flows from the left corner. We must therefore avoid 
crossing the stream. At last we came to what was appa- 
rently the former bed of a steep glacier torrent, hemmed 
in by old moraines. We crossed it, rounded the rib 
beyond, and beheld close above the dim vision of ice. 
We struck up therefore to the left, and climbed on to the 
crest of a moraine, beyond which was certainly ice. It 
seemed clear that this was the right lateral moraine of the 
glacier, and the right lateral moraine we had to follow 
northwards for some little distance. But the compass 
showed that this moraine trended east and west. It was 
a terminal moraine therefore. We struck off at right 
angles to it over stone-covered ice, and, soon reaching the 
moraine we wanted, followed it to its emergence from the 
glacier at the foot of a wall of rock that culminates in 
the Ziickerhiitl. Here for the time our troubles ended, 
for we had only to hug the foot of the rock-wall, steering 
eastwards, and we were bound to hit the ridge dividing 
our glacier from the Ubelthalferner, down which lay our 
route to Sterzing. Of course, in such weather peak- 
climbing could not be thought of. To cross a pass of 
3327 metres was already enough to tax our energies to 
the utmost. For an hour or more rain had given place to 
snow, and we were chilled to the bone, but when we had 
put on the rope, the fog thinned, and enabled us to see 
about us. Thus we found our way through a bit of broken 
glacier that would have been easy enough but for the 
layer of new snow that disguised crevasses and bridges, 
rendering the utmost care necessary. Once out on the open 
glacier, Aymonod said nous sommes sauvés, as sailors might 
when they had brought their ship off a lee-shore out into 
the open sea. On grass slopes, with a bad map, it is 
difficult to steer in a fog, for the right path seldom leads 
long together in the right direction, and is sure to branch 
continually ; but on a free snow-field the compass directs 
with certainty, and all you heve to do is to follow it, and 
keep a straight line. 

Half-way up the glacier the weather, recognising that 
we had beaten it, rapidly mended, and the sun even began 
to shine. The mists cleared away, and showed us, not 
far off, in the direction of our line of march, the Sonklar- 
scharte—the pass we were to cross, When a név¢é is 
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deeply covered with new show it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish the faint traces of hidden crevasses, which are 
always discoverable after a few fine days. We accordingly 
fell into several in our respective turns and were duly 
hauled out. Without further incident we reached the 
jeraschrund, at the foot of the short final slope—below 
the col. We expected to be on the top in five minutes, 
but the slope kept us for more than half an hour. It was 
of hard ice, and the rocks above were buried in new 
snow, and proved to be difficult in that condition, Hold- 
ing for hands and feet was hard to find, and much laborious 
clearing off of their white covering was necessary to reveal 
the necessary cracks and points. Many of the rocks were 
loose, and a big one, heavy as a man’s body, actually form- 
ing the edge of the pass, broke away when it was touched, 
and would have damaged us if it could. Before we were 
on the col, clouds came down again and snow fell heavily. 
From the Sonklarscharte nothing was visible beyond the 
rope’s length. The white edge of the Ubelthalferner was 
atour feet sloping away into mere nebula. This glacier 
is better provided with huts than any other in the Alps. 
There is the little Miiller hut in the crest of a pass close 
to ours. Half an hour further there is the large Becher 
hut then in process of erection, a veritable hotel built in 
two storeys with many rooms, and inhabited by servants 
all the summer, Lower still is the New Teplitz hut, and 
below that, near the glacier’s foot, the Grohmann’s hut. 

We decided to make at once for the Miiller hut and 
there take shelter and warm our freezing bodies. So we 
struck off north-east, traversing a steep slope, which was 
of ice, but fortunately deeply enough covered with snow 
to render step-cutting unnecessary. In due time we found 
the expected aréte and, descending to the lowest point, 
ran against the hut, not a moment too soon for our com- 
fort, alike of body and mind. Cold, buffeted, weary as 
we were, the little building was a veritable haven. Its 
door opened easily. Within we found wood, a small 
cooking-stove, boxes of tinned meat, cakes of soup, a bottle 
of rhum, sugar, tea, plenty of wine, and the necessary pots 
and things for the preparation and consumption of food. 
All we had to do was to take what we wanted, write out 
our bill in a book, sign our names, and pay the money 
into a box. The prices were absurdly cheap, and only 
half a florin was required of each employer (nothing from 
guides) for the use of the hut. 

We halted in such excellent quarters for an hour and a 
half, and enjoyed a hot meal. How we blessed the hut 
builder in our various tongues! But we were still far 
from our destination, and the small hours of the afternoon 
were come, so, after clearing up everything, and making 
the place neater than we found it, we started off again 
into the milk-white fog. As we descended, it thinned, 
and when we neared the Becher rocks, we could see the 
‘surprisingly large hut in process of erection upon them. 
We hailed the workmen, and continued our descent, soon 
striking into the tracks of the porters who carried up the 
materials for the building, and thus being led to the 
elaborately contrived, though rough staircase and foot- 
path which leads past the other two huts to the valley. 


THE FATE OF WOOD-ENGRAVING 
A REJOINDER 


N R, M. H, SPIELMANN, a most excellent amateur, a 

gentleman whose interests in the Fine Arts seem 
unbounded, has announced in your columns the ‘ fate of 
wood-engraving.’ Mr. Spielmann says it is admitted on 
every hand that wood-engraving is in a dying state, that 
process is the weapon which has dealt the blow, and that 
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artists are the foul fiends who have wielded it. Were 
Mr. Spielmann an engraver, an artist, a printer, or even a 
publisher, I do not believe he would have made such a 
statement. But, as I have said, he is an amateur, and in 
this case his enthusiasm has outrun his discretion. Else, 
would he have quoted the chameleon-like Professor 
Herkomer in these columns? One dismisses Professor 
Herkomer and his conclusions with the promptitude 
which he has brought upon himself. And so I return to 
Mr. Spielmann’s story of the fate of wood-engraving. 

He says the art is dying. I deny it absolutely. Never 
have better wood-engravings been made than are being 
made to-day ; never were more artistic wood-eugravings 
produced ; never were artistic wood-engravers more appre- 
ciated. If the hack commercial wood-engraver has 
been superseded by the hack commercial process-man, 
what has that got to do with wood-engraving as a 
fine art? Mr. Spielmann has only to look in the pages 
of the magazine which he edits, and he will find this 
month a couple of beautiful wood-engravings. He has 
only to read the prospectus of Scribners Monthly and to 
look at this magazine itself, to discover that each of its 
numbers for the coming year is to be devoted to the 
glorification of the art of wood-engraving. He has only 
to buy a copy of the Century Magazine to find Mr. Timothy 
Cole publishing in its pages a series of masterpieces of 
wood-engraving, the equal of which it is universally 
acknowledged the world has never seen. He has only to 
take up the files of the Continental weekly papers to dis- 
cover that all over Europe the art is being resurrected. 
While Le Bambou, issued during the last year, is but further 
proof. Let him but look at the English edition of Bong’s 
Moderne Kunst, which he can do without going out of his 
own neighbourhood. In individual exertion, will Mr. 
Spielmann kindly tell me when Japanese prints were ever 
so keenly appreciated, both artistically and commercially, 
asnow? Will he give me the name of any one whose 
portraits equal those by Mr. Kruell? Will he tell me 
that the Hero and Leander and the Daphnis and Chloe, by 
Messrs. Ricketts and Shannon, do not preserve all the 
archaic qualities of the primitives from whom they were 
borrowed, with something else of their own added? Does 
he mean to hint that the wood-engraving in colour by 
M. Lepére and by M. Henri Morin are not as good as 
anything that has ever been done before? Does he mean 
that Bode, that Florian, that Bork, that Kingsley, and 
Wolf and Clossen are going to allow themselves to die? 
But is it that Mr. Spielmann, who mentions but two 
of these eminent artist-engravers, never heard of the 
others? In his list though he includes the name of 
Pannemaker, a sort of Whiteley of the art, who would 
provide you with anything at shortest notice, 

It is true that these Pannemakers and some English 
firms, whose names I could give, have suffered terribly. 
But Pannemaker was the pseudonym for a shop that 
turned out everything almost as fast as the process-man 
does to-day. If the engravers who ruined the artist’s 
drawings have disappeared and been replaced by the 
process-man who retains the qualities which they could 
not, or would not, regard, it is a gain not a loss for art. 
The art of wood-engraving is a fine art, and not a com- 
modity. If the trade of wood-engraving is languishing, 
it has nothing whatever to do with the question. A 
skilled and great wood-engraver can win renown in his 
profession as easily to-day as in the time of Bewick, and 
get much more cash and kudos out of it. Only, like 
Bewick, he must be an artist, not a wood-chopper. If he 
is an artist he will flourish no matter what the state of the 
trade is. 

Mr, Spielmann’s second contention is that artists are 
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responsible for the death of wood-engraving which would 
be a most sad affair if it were going to occur. As I have 
shown, there is no possibility of such a catastrophe. He 
says that I decry the wood-engraver. This also I deny 
flatly. He again says that many artists, like myself, extol 
the. process-man. For the reproduction of drawings in 
line, by preference pen drawings, I hold, and almost all 
artists will agree with me, that the process-man is always 
equal, and in many cases very much superior, to the 
wood-engraver, for certain mechanical reasons into which it 
is not necessary to enter here. The engraving of line 
drawings by the wood-engraver is a mere piece of 
drudgery, odious to every engraver who is an artist. Sir 
John Millais and Fred Walker, had they been working 
to-day, surely would never have made use of him. The 
fat line, which is so much commended, can be obtained 
to-day, just as it was in their time, with a*brush. And 
fifty other methods of work, about which they knew 
nothing, can now be employed. 

Again, Mr, Spielmann says that the majority of 
artists, and he cites examples, prefer process to wood- 
engraving for the reproduction of wash drawings. ‘This 
likewise, I deny, and while it is true that many artists 
have trained themselves to work in wash for process, many 
others positively refuse to do so. And if one could be 
sure to be engraved every time by men like Wolf, Clossen, 
Davidson or Florian, we would chuck half-tone until it is 
much better than it is. But in this relation, ninety-nine 
artists out of a hundred have absolutely nothing to do 
with the wood-engraver or the process-man who reproduces 
them. ‘They do not know by what method even they will 
be reproduced. And until they see the proofs of their 
designs they are wholly in the hands of the art editor. Very 
often they do not even get proofs. Mr. Spielmann explains 
that a certain sum of money is set aside for the engravings 
in the monthly magazines, But as Mr. W. Lewis Fraser, 
the art editor of the Century, says (and to his contribution 
to the January number I would commend Mr, Spielmann), 
first-class wood-engraving costs thirteen or fourteen times 
as much as ordinary process-work. And the publisher who 
will in every case spend thirteen or fourteen times as 
much on his engraving as he is compelled to does not 
exist. Mr. Spielmann’s own magazine takes the middle 
course, which is a very just one. It publishes each month 
two or three wood-engravings, thus giving work to two or 
three good wood-engravers—and I do not think there are 
a dozen with an international reputation in this country, 

Wood-engraving as a trade is, I admit, doomed. Wood- 
engraving as a fine art will survive. And wood-engravers 
at the present day have a chance, as they well know, of 
working with intelligent process-men and developing 
their art in a fashion that has only come into existence 
within a very short time. But wood-engraving as a fine 
art, the oldest means of reproduction in the world, will 
never die, and artists are the last who desire to kill it. 

Joseph PENNELL. 


THE KENYON PAPERS 


-_ the seventeenth century,’ wrote Macaulay, ‘a Man- 

cester man was a Lancashire man,’ and he might 
have added that a Lancashire man was a Lancashire man 
indeed. The remark is suggested by a perusal of the 
Kenyon Papers, the most recent publication of the Royal 
Manuscripts Commission. Their importance consists chiefly 
in their bearing upon the history of a county which has 
always possessed a marked individuality, Many instances 
could be cited from these pages of a continuous identity 
that would have delighted Professor Freeman. Among 
them are a demand for an import duty on foreign yarn— 
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‘a smart duty; the quantum we dare not prescribe’; g 
discussion on miners’ wages; and even an Act, dated 
1765, for making the rivers Mersey and Irwell navigable 
from Liverpool to Manchester. But, for the most part, 
the impression produced is a curious remoteness in fee). 
ing. A detached paper, dated 1524, sets forth how 
William Nicholson and others were miraculously saved 
from drowning by the grace of Almighty God and our 
Blessed Lady of Doncaster. Even in 1604 Liverpool was 
a chapel-of-ease to Walton, whiie the members of the 
collegiate church of Manchester consisted of ‘a warden 
and certain fellowes, who, with two ministers and four 
queristers, doe maintain the same.’ The tremendous 
influence exercised by religion in the reign of James |, is 
shown by certain regulations for the Sabbath, which 
enjoin, amongst other things, that no householders shall 
suffer any person to eat, drink or remain in their dwellings 
during divine service. ‘The king’s command that ‘noe 
preacher shall causelessly and without invitation from the 
text fall into bitter invectives and undesent railing against 
the persons of either papistes or puritanes,’ seems more 
in keeping with modern tolerance. It had no effect upon 
the private correspondence of Edmund Hopwoode, who 
declaimed at !arge against ‘all fanatical and schismatical 
preachers that are cashiered from other counties and do 
resort into this corner of Lancashire.’ 

The Puritan leaven was chiefly responsible for the 
adherence of Manchester to the Parliament during the 
Great Rebellion. It is illustrated in some letters written 
by Luke Lloyd to his wife just before the battle of 
Marston Moor. ‘We slew about 30 of ther men, 
whereof some of note, and one they wished his Majestie 
had bin killed rather than he—you may perceive by this 
ther love to his Majestie.’ In Roger Kenyon, however, 
we meet with a staunch Church-and-King partisan who, in 
the course of a long life, became Clerk of the Peace for 
Lancashire, Governor of the Isle of Man, and M.?. 
for Clitheroe. His correspondence proves him to have 
been a worthy person, living in affectionate relations with 
his family, and held in respect by troops of friends. As 
Clerk of the Peace he was a terror to evil-doers, more 
especially the clippers of coin, and, by means of informers, 
he became thoroughly conversant with their methods. 
Many of his duties, however, were connected with the 
enforcement of the laws against religious recusants, and it 
is to be feared that he rather enjoyed harrying his neigh- 
bours. ‘Thus he noticed with glee that at Newmarket 
‘our great papists of this country did look mightily askew 
atonce. Again in a most characteristic outburst he 
complained of the new Justices of the Peace of whom 
Edwarde Herle had married ‘a constant Conventicler, 
and he also uxoriouse.’ Nevertheless he stood by the 
Catholic gentry when they were involved, together with 
Legh of Lyme and other Protestant magnates, in the 
so-called ‘ Lancashire Plot’ by the infamous Lunt. Many 
of the documents relating to the trial are new, and they 
go far to disprove Macaulay’s easy assumption that the 
scoundrel’s pretended discoveries were genuine, and that 
the jury acquitted the defendants from local patriotism. 
An account of the proceedings in Roger Kenyon’s hand- 
writing accuses the Judge of helping the witnesses for the 
Cro vn out of their difficulties. Thus when Lunt confused 
Sir Rowland Stanley with Sir Thomas Clifton Justice Eyre 
remarked that ‘there was no such mighty matter in the 
mistake, for being told that these were the two gentlemen, 
in diversifying their names, takeing the one for the other. 
It is clear, too, that Aaron Smith, the Attorney-General, 
went dangerously near to the manufacture of evidence 
in his zeal for the Government, He was asserted 
to have disbursed large sums of money and to 
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have ‘hectored Lunt’s wife at a strange rate’ with 
threats of punishment for ‘takeing up the King’s 
evidence.’ The Exchequer was, of course, in straits, 
and the forfeitures on conviction would have been divided 
between the State and the needy adventurers who per- 
jured themselves so glibly. The system, in fact, must be 
pronounced thoroughly vicious, and the Spirited protest 
which Roger Kenyon proposed to deliver in the House is 
distinctly to his credit. Further the historian of seven- 
teenth-century manners can find much to reward him in 
the Kenyon Papers. Mrs. Parnell, one would think, was 
well advised in her resolve to ‘kep no mor a publicks 
col, nor to have aboue 2 gentil women at a tim.’ 
Dorothy Largoe, Mrs. Kenyon’s sister, employed an 
equally free method of spelling, but she commands 
admiration as a domestic administrator. ‘Sister, if you 
want pepper, or other Christmas stuff, it were good to 
take it beetimes ; it will rise in price.’ And there is an 
eternal fitness about her character of a chamber-maid. 
‘She is a very pritty woman, and can sow. ‘T’hey say she 
is true, but hath sweet-hearts, and is not mindful to take 
much pains.’ Worthy of notice, too, is a contract between 
George Kenyon of Peel and a Manchester butcher for the 
supply of meat at 2}d. the pound, and no more. 

The letters dated the first part of the eighteenth 
century are largely concerned with the Jacobite insur- 
rections. One member of the family, Roger Kenyon, had 
been physician to James II. and his Queen at the Court 
of St. Germain’s, and his sympathies were most pronounced. 
Again the occupation of Manchester by the Young Pre- 
tender is fully related in the ‘case’ of a bailiff, who was 
charged with complicity in the rebellion. ‘The corres- 
pondence of Lord Kenyon, the Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, with whom we pass from Manchester to London, 
is, however, of greater moment. As Attorney-General he 
received from Mr. Pitt the draft of a Reform Bill ‘ to in- 
clude all the amendment which our constitution can 
admit in the frame of Parliament, unless some new 
principle were to be admitted, for which I see no reason.’ 
Later on George III. confided to him a most Georgian 
abhorrence of Lord Fitzwilliam’s proceedings in Ireland, 
together with a string of queries as to the position of the 
Papists under the Coronation Oath. An appeal from John 
Walter, the founder of the 7imes, gives a vivid idea of a 
newspaper proprietor’s difficulties a hundred years ago. 
Bat the Chief Justice’s most vivacious correspondent was 
none other than his wife. She gives a capital descrip- 
tion of the Gordon Riots, as viewed from their house in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Her powers of social satire find 
scope in the proceedings of Lady Harringtoa, who 
established a pool at commerce to pay for a dress procured 
from abroad. ‘Woe be to sideboards and husbands’ pro- 
perty if this becomes fashionable!’ Her common sense 
enabled her to take the right view at Warren Hastings’s 
trial no less determinedly than Fanny Barney. ‘ Mr. Burke 
isa wonderful speaker, though, I fear, a very malignant one. 
| declare that the impression his speech made upon me 
was, that I would as soon choose to be the criminal, Mr. 
Hastings, as the accuser. He seemed to dwell with such 
pleasure upon everything that was harsh and cruel.’ 
Finally, some eloquent letters from Southey, brooding 
mournfully over the times, to the second Lord Kenyon, 
conclude an interesting volume. Lioyp SaNnpeERs. 


A READER’S RECOLLECTIONS 
BY AN OLD LITERARY HAND 


i these rushing and noisy times, when a reputation is 
made in a moment and lost in another, it is pleasant 


to find the heroes and heroines of one’s youth and early 
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manhood accepted as such by the fickle public of to-day 
I remember when I had the poems of Arthur O’Shaugh- 
nessy and Philip Bourke Marston by heart: they have 
lately been re-issued under the kindly auspices of Mrs. 
Chandler Moulton, and I suppose may be regarded as 
having taken a definite place in our poetical literature. 
So, too, with the work in verse of Lord De Tabley. In 
the years gone by we youngsters knew that writer as 
the Hon. J. Leicester Warren and ‘ William Lancaster’ : 
now we find him re-appearing, after a long interval, with a 
volume of reprinted and new matter, and acknowledged 
as a poet of at least the second rank, suggesting Mr. 
Swinburne, but something more than a mere echo of that 
strenuous bard. There was a period when Thomas Lovell 
Beddoes was known only to careful students of the Muse, 
who were alone in their admiration of his strongly 
individual preducts : quite lately he has been ‘edited’ by 
Mr. Gosse, and the reviews have been full of his uncanni- 
ness and power. In the same way with Mr. Patmore 
and Mr. De Vere. It used to be the correct thing to 
sneer at ‘ The Angel of the House:’ no one sneers now 
at ‘The Unknown Eros.’ And though it is recognised 
that Mr. De Vere’s method is lacking in spontaneity and 
ease, even the youngest of the critics appreciate its 
conciseness and austerity. 

All this, to be sure, is something, but it still leaves a 
good deal to be desired. We have yet to see justice 
done to the poetical capacity of, say, Alexander Smith 
for one and William Caldwell Roscoe for another. I 
have already remarked upon the revival of Smith’s 
Dreamthorp, But that is not enough; the solid excel- 
lence of ‘ A Life Drama’ and of the sonnets ought to be 
universally admitted. For the verse of W. C. Roscoe I do 
not claim nearly so high a tribute, but it ought not to 
he so much neglected as it is. I beg, too, for some fuller 
recognition of the work of Thomas Ashe, certain of whose 
lyrics, surely, are genuinely pretty—‘ Came, on a Sabbath 
noon, my sweet,’ for instance. Why, again, is there no 
collected edition of the verse of Mortimer Collins? Of 
course, we all know that he wrote too much and too care- 
lessly ; but every now and then, probably by ichance, he 
turned out little things of real gracefulness and charm, 
Of these some specimens are embedded in his novels. ‘ The 
British Birds, with its happy satire of the modern 
scientist, would naturally be reproduced in full. Collins 
was both a wit and a poet; and a volume of his verse, 
exhibiting him in both characters, is quite a literary 
necessity. Something of the same sort might well be 
done for W. B. Rands, who, as ‘ Matthew Browne,’ was at 
one time considerably in evidence, and whose ‘ Lilliput 
Levée’ is altogether in the front rank of its genre. One 
would be glad, too, if a way could be found to bring 
prominently before the present-day reader the poems of 
Mr. Theophile Marzials, which are, I believe, still in print. 
Mr. Marzials is silent now, but he produced some delight- 
ful tit-bits in the old days. You can purchase still the 
‘ Poetical Works’ of Gerald Massey, George MacDonald, 
and Robert Buchanan; but I doubt very much if, among 
the great public, these volumes have very numerous 
readers. Mr. Buchanan has of late years done injury to 
his fame by the production of second-rate novels and 
third-rate plays: but he is a poet for all that. From his 
earlier books of verse, containing the Scotch eclogues, 
Coruisken sonnets, and tragedies of London life, I, with 
others, derived great pleasure and edification ; and when 
I find him writing long unlovely letters to the newspapers, 
[ like to take these books down from the shelf and renew 
acquaintance with the Robert Buchanan who charmed us 
in the past. 

What has happened with regard to some men-poets hag 
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happened with regard to some women-poets. The fullest 
acknowledgment is now made of the power and charm 
of such writers as Mrs. Augusta Webster, Mrs. Pfeiffer, 
Miss Constance Naden, and Mrs. Meynell. Long familiar 
with the true and tender work of Mrs. Webster, I have been 
glad to note, of late, the quick growth of her reputation, and 
in particular the warm reception accorded to the recent 
selections from her poems. Mrs. Pfeiffer could not sound 
the perfect lyric note, but her sonnets in most cases deserve 
study and remembrance. Miss Naden was that rarest of rare 
birds—a female humorist—and one of more concentrated 
power than Miss Kendall, who has made the mistake of 
writing too voluminously. If Mrs. Meynell is in any 
danger at all it is of being over-praised rather than under- 
praised. Am I fanciful in detecting in her tone and style 
some resemblance to those of Sara Coleridge as exhibited 
in the lyrics of Phantasmion? There were and are a few 
clever and interesting ladies of whom one now hears next 
to nothing—for example, Miss Sarah Williams (‘ Sadie’), 
Miss Fraser Tytler, Mrs. Bullock, Miss L. S. Bevington, and 
Mrs. Tollemache. One used to meet Mrs. Tollemache in 
the pages of the Spectator, I was glad to meet her again, 
the other day, in a volume published by her husband. 
The Spectator poets, alas! do not always last. ‘J. R.’ 
and‘ F.W.B.,’ for instance, have scarcely fulfilled the 
promise of their earlier contributions to our contem- 
porary. Nevertheless, the names of J. Rhoades and F. W. 
Bourdillon will remain ever in the memories of some 
of us. 

Not many of one’s old favourites have stood the test of 
time. Some of them—such as Lord Southesk (whose 
‘ Jonas Fisher’ ought not to be forgotten), Mr. G. A. Sim- 
cox, Mr. Monkhouse, and the Messrs. Frederick and Ernest 
Myers—apparently have stopped singing altogether. Mr. 
Mallock has declined very much from the level reached 
by the verse in his New Republic. Mr. Lewis Morris, I 
need hardly say, has greatly disappointed the expectations 
of those who saw both freshness and force in some of the 
Songs of Two Worlds. It is customary with some censors 
to deny to him all poetical ability, but those who speak 
and write thus sweepingly must have very short memories : 
some of his opening work was really good. Mr. Gusse, 
in my opinion, has never excelled, or even equalled, his 
hing Erik, in which there is a song (‘I bring a garland for 
your head’) that represents the acme of his poetical 
performance. He may be said now to have ‘ ranged 
himself’ as a verse-writer. Mr. Dobson so ranged him- 
self some time ago: the springs of his inspiration seem 
dried up. Well, he has done enough to be remembered 
by, if not enough wholly to satisfy, his admirers. I recol- 
lect as if it were yesterday the pleasure with which | 
perused, month after month, in Trollope’s magazine, 
St. Paul's, the verses signed ‘A. D.’—verses which showed 
that we were once more in the presence of a new and 
genuine poet. 

When I was a youth my bosom friends (among the 
moderns) were Tennyson and Swinburne, Browning (so far 
as his love verses were concerned), William Morris, 
Matthew Arnold, and A. H. Clough. Tennyson and 
Morris, of course, still hold me; and so do certain parts of 
Browning and Swinburne. But the poets to whose works I 
find myself turning most often and with most satisfaction are 
Clough and Arnold. One does not ask for Clough a high 
position as a poetical artist; he does not deserve it. But 
the fact remains that he is the best available interpreter in 
verse of certain mental states and spiritual moods, ~ As for 
Matthew Arnold, I have difficulty in testifying adequately 
to my indebtedness to him. For me he has always been, 
on the whole, the most delightful, ‘the most charming 
of poets’ and prose writers, 
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DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL 


A$ an aggrieved father in a once-popular farce, 

Mr. Toole used to complain that his precocious so, 
was ‘ getting too big for his size.’ A similar charge seem, 
to us to lie against Mr. Owen Hall in respect of the 
‘comedy with music’ which he has provided as a gy. 
cessor to the enormously popular Gaiely Girl. There are 
ominous signs in An Artist's Model that Mr. Owen Hall 
is getting ready to take himself seriously. In his former 
play, or entertainment, or medley—perhaps it is best to 
get over an obvious difficulty by the use of the vague 
colloquialism ‘ piece ’—he contented himself with a soupcon 
of sentimental interest only just sufficient to suggest some 
semblance of a plot, and to afford opportunity for the 
inclusion of a love-ditty or two among the assorted factors 
of the evening’s amusement. But on this occasion he 
evinces an unmistakable hankering after an unholy alliance 
between up-to-date ‘variety’ and ballad opera. A more 
persistently lugubrious couple than his new hero and 
heroine are not to be met with even at Covent Garden in 
the regular operatic season. The morose artist who 
wanders continually about the stage clasping his hands 
and clutching at his brow in amatory despair, and the in- 
constant but remorseful young widow who mopes and 
droops ‘ to match,’ are woefully out of place amid their 
gay and frivolous surroundings. And as the dismal Adéle 
(surname not stated) and Rudolph Blair occupy a very 
large portion of the evening with their dolorous love-affair 
and their impassioned solos and duets, it need hardly be 
said that the brightness and sparkle of 4 Gaiety Girl are 
inadequately reproduced in its successor. Mr. Owen Hall 
must really curb his ambition so long as he continues to 
cater for the patrons of ‘comedies with music’ of the new 
order, and must reconcile himself to the hard fact that 
there is not room for operatic romance and promiscuous 
topical fooling within the limits of a single play. In 
so far as An Artist's Model adheres to the rules that 
regulate the existence of its species, it will probably 
afford fair satisfaction to those to whom it is specially 
addressed. The indispensable ‘daring’ allusions to the 
Divorce Court and kindred topics are supplied with a 
lavish hand, and Mr. Greenbank’s metrical contribu- 
tions are again above the average of their class. 
Nor will any cause of complaint be found in the 
mise-en-scene, Which is in considerably better taste than a 
good deal of the dialogue. Both the scenes and most of 
the costumes are charming, and the ball-room dances in 
the latter Act do a great deal to atone for much preceding 
dulness. As regards the music Mr. Sidney Jones may be 
heartily congratulated on the whole. He has the advan- 
tage of a fine band and he has used it pleasantly. The 
accompaniments are neatly written and prettily played, 
and throughout a musicianly style is apparent. No. 6, 
‘Is love a dream?’ is really a worthy number, and, 
popular as it will doubtless become, its beauties will 
only be half appreciated by any but composers. A song, 
beginning ‘‘l'o my military service,’ is interpolated in the 
second Act, neither words nor music being supplied by 
any one mentioned in this notice. It is extremely poor 
in idea, and the music is like about ninety-three other 
songs of which one grew tired as a child, Apart 
from its main defect, already indicated, the chief objec- 
tion to the piece lies in the fact that it wastes the 
time and talent of a number of clever actors, singers, 
and dancers, who ought to be doing much better work. 
Miss Marie Tempest, for instance, who has brought back to 
the lyric stage a voice of much power and sweetness, and Mr. 
Hayden Coffin, who improves rapidly both as actor and 
vocalist, and whose perfect enunciation is always a treat 
to hear, are positively despoiling the lighter operatic stage 
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in order to find themselves wholly misplaced in the new 
‘comedy with music.’ More or less meagre opportunities 
are afforded to Miss Lottie Venne, Miss Leonora Braham, 
Mr. Eric Lewis, Mr. Blakeley, and indeed to every one 
else, with the single exception of Miss Letty Lind, who 
will no longer be thought of merely as an agile and graceful 
dancer. Her acting, both as the masquerading tomboy of 
the studio-scene and as the lively young hostess of the 
second Act, is full of a quiet, demure drollery that is 
altogether delightful, and her rendering of the Gilbert- 
esque ‘Tom-tit’ ballad, with its bird-dance appendix, is 
in its way as imaginatively artistic in its descriptive action 
as anything that has been done by Céline Chaumont or 
Yvette Guilbert. Miss Lind’s vivacity and fun are 
made doubly welcome by the fact that humour is not 
by any means the strongest feature of the piece. We 
are not at all sure that, apart from her performance, Mr. 
Yorke Stephens’s aspect of melancholy resignation as 
he walks through an absurd and entirely superfuous 
part is not the most diverting item of the whole 
entertainment. 

An excellent opportunity of contrasting the old burlesque 
with the new is afforded by Mr. Edouin’s revival at the 
Strand Theatre of the moderately amusing entravaganza 
The Babes, which was first performed some eleven years 
ago. The piece, with its conventional rhymed lines and 
merciless word-twistings, is a fair specimen of its now 
almost obsolete class, which, if unpretentious, was as a 
rule void of verbal or other offence. Despite its com- 
parative antiquity, there are some laughable moments yet 
in the resuscitated burlesque, which, however, will owe its 
best chance of renewed popularity to Mr. Edouin’s inter- 
polated ‘Heathen Chinee, a singularly clever and 
grotesque character-study that formerly belonged to 
another play of the same type and period. ‘The humour 
of the sketch is irresistible, and Mr. Edouin would be well 
advised to allow his ‘Ah Sin’ an earlier appearance upon 
the scene. 

The next London Symphony Concert on February 14th 

will consist of Beethoven’s ‘ Eroica’ symphony and 
Wagner. It is therefore safe to predict that the Queen’s 
Hall will be more largely attended than it was on the last 
occasion when Weber, Dvorak, Haydn and Henschel 
accounted for two-thirds of the programme. The public is 
very fond of Wagner, and one of that Master's works that 
has not been done to death would be very welcome. Mr. 
Henschel has a fine opportunity of drawing a crowded 
house if he would only avail himself of it. The recent 
concert brought forward Mr. Maurice Sons as solo violinist. 
He played brilliantly and tastefully Dvorak’s Concerto in 
A, but the piece is not altogether of an edifying character. 
It smacks strongly of effort without inspiration, and, 
throughout, spontaneity is less remarkable than the most 
praiseworthy intention, Haydn's Symphony in B flat, 
probably composed in England, and forming No. 9 of the 
twelve composed by him in pursuance of his engagement 
with Salamon, is a wonderfully buoyant and merry work. 
The ‘ Adagio’ is perhaps the movement which appeals most 
tomodern ears. The‘ Minuet’ and ‘Trio’ are hardly, if at 
all, contrasted in their treatment, and the result is a sensa- 
tion of monotony which cannot be agreeable at the present 
day. The ‘ Finale’ is a rondo which irresistibly suggests a 
set of quadrilles. Mr. Maurice Sons, in addition to the 
Dvordk concerto, gave a ballad for violin and orchestra by 
Mr. Henschel. ‘This proved altogether ‘a thing of 
delight.’ It ‘is finely orchestrated, it is very melodious, 
and the Coda is wonderfully novel and ingenious. Mr. 
Henschel, who conducted, of course, refused an ‘ encore,’ 
but in this case the audience would have welcomed a 
repetition, 
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MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter Under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 
Caractacus Chambers, February 8th, 1895. 


My pear Percy, 

Your kindly—I use an adjective possibly not 
authorised by the scholiast—inquiry has been of little 
service for the alleviation of my illness, but nevertheless I 
recognise your good heart in thinking of me. It is a 
curious fact when a man is ill (even a little mar) how 
many friends he has, especially when their names can be 
registered in the daily papers. Personally, I think it is 
positively revolting that directly a distinguished personage, 
such as Lord Randolph Churchill, falls il! countless 
callers, with whom he had no sympathy, inscribe their 
names at his residence simply for the sake of advertisement. 
Who the deuce cares whether Mr. O'Leary, the low come- 
dian, or Mr. FitzPlantagenet, the baritone, calls ‘to inquire’ ? 
But these inquiries are duly registered, thanks to our 
present pernicious press system. I verily believe that if 
the Queen’s domestic cat were to die there would be 
those who would either attend the funeral or send 
wreaths for the same, which reminds me that Randolph 
Churchill had an intense aversion for the feline tribe. If 
a cat came into the room where he was he was up in arms, 
but then you must remember that ‘ Randy’ was a bit of a 
bulldog. On one occasion, though, I fairly—I repeat fairly 
—got the better of him in a little matter of information. It 
happened thus: Lord Randolph—ever anxious as to his 
individuality—wished a certain note with regard to himself 
to be communicated to a certain London paper. I gave 
the right information and he gave the wrong. It came 
to a question of fact—-well, it was proved after all that 
the member for South Paddington was in error about 
himself. 

I am ina position to state that the Queen will leave 
Osborne for Buckingham Palace on Monday the 18th, 
and will go to Windsor on the following Wednesday ; but 
you will understand that this arrangement is liable to be 
changed by a day or two, according to Her Majesty’s 
pleasure. It is satisfactory to record, with regard to the 
so-called Queen’s Speech, that our Sovereign absolutely 
refused to have any clause inserted in it referring to the 
House of Lords. I often laugh when I think of the asinine 
attempts made by Lord Rosebery’s tail to influence the 
calm and judicial mind of the best woman-ruler who has 
ever been placed at the head of a mighty Empire. And 
there are few who know how autocratic our Queen can 
be. She has more power in her little finger than the 
Czar of All the Russias, and it is a power which she has 
never exercised unwisely. As a German diplomatist 
said to me only the other day, ‘The Queen of England 
is the electric-bell of Europe.’ I could not help replying, 
‘ Sonnez, Monsieur.’ 

I may take it to my credit that a fortnight ago I told 
you that the Directors of the Jabez Balfour Ring were 
about to be prosecuted. Those of them who read the 
National Observer should have taken the tip. Perhaps 
they did. I will now tell you something else, and that is 
that there is no pressing desire on the part of the present 
Government to welcome Jabez back again. I am quite 
sure that the Opposition would not be ungallant enough 
to point out Jabez’s ‘ Liberal’ policy to the electorate, 
but the fact nevertheless remains, that he was a prominent 
member of the Radical faction, and when Radical journals 
ean afford to put on their bills ‘A Conservative candidate 
in the Divorce Court,’ it becomes a question of retaliation. 
But in any case Jabez has afforded abundant recreation to 
the Scotland Yard officials who have been enjoying them- 
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selves at our expense in the Argentine Republic. And 
now the Official Receiver in the Court of Bankruptcy is 
about to complete the gigantic hotel, which J.B. together 
with Hobbs designed on the Thames Embankment. How 
pleasaat it must be to be an Official Receiver, to be able 
to carry out the ideas of an unworthy and unstable dealer 
in bricks and mortar ! 

I don’t think that this ‘ flam’ has ever appeared in print 
before, but I was told it to-night. It was said that the 
German Emperor, through his envoy, requested the 
Japanese to desist from their advance on Pekin. The 
reply of the Ruler of the land of the chrysanthemum was 
‘When your august grandfather invaded France he meant 
to reach Paris. When I invade China I mean to reach 
Pekin.’ I believe that there is much truth in the story. 

My friend Cyrus B. Kirk—a true friend when a man is 
on his ‘ beam-ends ’—has just come in full of ‘ Amurricun’ 
chit-chat. Among other items he gave me the menu of a 
dinner given by a society in New York, known as The 
Club of All Nations. It appears that the qualification for 
membership is passing hard and that the membership 
itself is restricted to five representatives of any nation— 
twenty-two countries being at present in touch. The 
latest dinner was in the Japanese fashion. Everything, 
from lanterns to chopsticks, was japanned. The menu 
consisted of dishes of wholly Japanese origix, in which 
green bamboo shoots, raw fish, red onions and 
‘rice wine’ figured. Nevertheless, the guests, even 
those who had assassinated their shirt fronts by 
reason of the chopsticks, pronounced the repast to be 
excellent. I strongly recommend the idea to our gourmets 
on this side of the herring-pond. For instance, with the 
aid of Cyrus, we might have an entertainment worthy not 
only of Lucullus but of his entire family. It isto be noted 
that the Japs do not go in for joints as for the Chinese. 

Poor Lord Gormanston has been getting himself abused 
by the Tasmanians of whom he is Governor. As you know, 
Lord Gormanston is one of the best men going, but it 
appears that he has grievously offended certain of his 
subjects (is ‘subject’ the right word in an objective case ?) 
by driving through the public park at Hobart on Sunday 
with a clay pipe in his mouth. I cannot conceive a more 
horrible crime. Imagine, if you, my dear fellow, were to 
be seen voyaging in a drosky, or whatever they call your 
vehicles, on the Sabbath smoking a hookah. This would 
be a parallel case. But Lord Gormanston added to his 
offence by subsequently conveying hampers of provender 
to a place called New Norfolk, where the local innkeepers 
had fully determined to feast on the Governor. But we 
know Lord Gormanston, and the ‘l'asmanians should only 
be too grateful that they have so amiable a ruler. 

It seems a pity that there should not be some system 
of organisation among our crossing-sweepers. I don’t 
write this from recent knowledge because, as you know, 
I am, lke a French conscript, ‘interned.’ But several 
correspondents have written to me complaining of the 
conduct of these knights of the broom, especially on the 
short crossing. They are beggars, neither more nor less, 
and impudent withal. If you do not respond to their 
demands they endeavour to bespatter you with mud. If 
a man who walked a mile in the West End of London 
gave a penny to every crossing-sweeper he would probably 
pay three times the price of acab. ‘Poor Jo’ may be 
most deserving, but of late years he has become a 
rascally nuisance, and demands police supervision. 

The latest name for our esteemed Prime Minister is 
Potpourri, Well it always smells sweet. And the Japanese 
Minister has an ancient Roman touch about him. For he 
is called Kato. Which accounts for the capture of Port 
Arthur,— Yours ever, Hat (0’ THE Wynp). 
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WEEL PRAY MY LOG ROLL 


* 





H, who is like my 
So apt, so quick so 
He’s foremost ’mong the many 
Log-rollers of our time. 
He'll take his pen up lightly, 
And write reviews so sprightly, 
And make things hum quite brightly 
lor those who praise his rhyme. 


eT 





Weel pray my log roll, my log roll, my log roll, 
Weel pray my log roll, 
And [ll roll one for you. 


He gives us heaps of learning 

And sets us all a-yearning 

To have his keen discerning 
Of how to make it pay 

To proffer love and friending, 

Without a hint of mending, 

To those who still are wending 
Upon the self-same way. 

Weel pray my log roll, etc., 


He finds a new sonnet 
A beautiful new sonnet 
And writes another on it 

And makes a great to-do. 
His brother-poets bellow 
That he’s a charming fellow, 
And in a Book that’s Yellow 

He writes a tale that’s blue. 


Weel pray my log roll, my log roll, my log roll, 
Weel pray my log roll, 





And I'll roll two for you. W.H. P. 
* Readers will please fill in this name at their own will and discretion, 
+ They will also please supply the rhyme to the name. 
REVIEWS 


MYCENIAN ART 
History of Art in Primitive Greece. ‘Mycenian Art.’ From 
the French of G. PERROT and C. CHIPIEZ. _ Illustrated. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 


What Sir Thomas Browne so happily called ‘the deep 
discovery of the subterranean world’ has, of late years, gone on 
apace, and wherever antique cities have been exhumed, 
produced amazing wealth of knowledge, yielded a whole new 
history of human culture, and cast quite unexpected light upon 
treasures of ancient art. Many of these treasures, such as the 


figurines of Tanagra—incomparable instances of the comedy 


of Greek design—are quite new to us, and happily illustrate 
the perfection of Greek taste in its blossoming-time. At the 
other end of that wonderful record of development is to be 
found Mycenian art, to the primitive phase of which the 
originals of these comely volumes and their hundreds of 
illustrations are devoted. They thus take their places in the 
series of histories to which MM. Perrot and Chipiez have 
given all their learning, industry, and skill. 

The volumes before us contain a considerably condensed and 
rather closely abbreviated translation of the text of these 
authors, and in this form they, in a well-sustained and clear 
manner, reproduce it with most (if not all) of the original cuts, as 
well as others borrowed from the Ziryns and Mycene of Dr. 
Schliemann. They refer, of course, to a stupendous antiquity, 
reckoning far backwards from what we call Troy; they touch 
upon the pristine stages of civilisation, and bring before us 
the remotest tentative efforts of man towards formative art; 
they illustrate the earliest voyages of traders and _ robbers 
amongst the cities of the Archipelago, and they set forth the 
ancient handicrafts in their original state. The most effective 
abridgment has occurred with regard to what the translator 
curtly calls the ‘exploded theories of MM. Stillmann and 
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poetticher,’ an operation which, nevertheless, has not compelled 
omission of a good deal of very plain speaking concerning the 
crude views of the former gentleman ; while, regarding certain 
rather reckless operations of Dr, Schliemann on the sites of his 
‘Troy’ and ‘ Tiryns,’ the result of which was confusion for those 
whose fate it becomes to follow him, there is more than regret 
frankly expressed. 

Having in previous volumes dealt with art and its derivatives 
ia Egypt, Chaldea and Persia respectively, our authors now, after 
many an inevitable digression, lead us to the study of Ionian 
art in its pristine phase, and they carefully set forth the racial 
conditions and advantages which nature offered tothe Hellenes 
_not only as the heirs in the dominions of genius and design of 
the great empires that had passed, or were passing away—but by 
means of the peculiar and incomparable gifts ofthat people. To 
these gifts, even more than to anything else, the Hellenic genius 
yhich, while civilisation flourished on the Nile and Euphrates, 
was still in a state of barbarism, owed its unprecedently rapid 
development ; its long-continued and diverse activity gave 
power to the working of these gifts and enabled their owners 
to assimilate much that was useful to them from the decaying 
races on the south and east of their country. MM. Perrot and 
Chipiez affirm, what has been often stated, that the geographical 
structure of the Grecian land, its innumerable harbours and 
sheltering headlands, lent itself to their development, while ‘ the 
sea and winds went hand-in-hand together in the building up 
of Greek unity,’ and that unity meant the growth of the noblest 
form of art the world has known. It is one of the leading tasks 
of our authors to show how close is the relationship between 
the art which grew out of the gifts of the Greek nation, including 
among these the formation of the country, and the poetry and 
drama of the race, which latter two it is the custom of men 
of letters, who arrogate to themselves the name of scholars, to 
regard as if, apart from them, the genius of Hellas had hardly 
existed at all. No cruder mistake was ever made, and the 
reader of the Hrstory of Art will not fail to rise from it con- 
vinced that, fully to appreciate the literature of Hellas, one 
must know a good deal of Grecian design as it remains to us 
in architecture and sculpture. To persons so informed 
it is manifest that the relics of these arts which we possess 
have an even greater function of their own than that 
which fits them to be the only trustworthy illustrators 
of the poetry and drama of Greece. If such is the case 
with regard to these volumes, how much more may those 
who are exclusively ‘scholars in letters,’ have reason to expect 
from the succeeding volumes of this series which, carrying on 
the history of Greek art from primitive, or so-called Mycenian, 
times, are to attest the greatness to which, in later centuries, 
that phase of design attained. 

The earliest migrations, the trading and piracy of centuries, 
the city and fortress founding, the making of tools and 
weapons, the establishment of social contracts, agriculture, 
craftmanship, and war, are all incidents in the history with 
which we have todeal. And it is to Greek art that we owe the 
fullest records of that history. Our attention is held captive 
while our authors traverse the Stone Age in Greece, and treat 
of the principal centres of Mycenian civilisation, such as Troys 
Tiryns, and Mycene, where metal was already applied to the 
arts of life, and society had advanced by several stages out of 
barbarism and the nomadic condition. Of these centres the 
last-named was the most influential and the most cultivated. 
This is made evident in the Homeric Epos, which places 
Agamemnon at the head of the confederates against Troy. 
Accordingly, it is to the ruins of the capital of the King of 
Kings that our attention is by this text chiefly directed, and it 
is true that, ‘among the discoveries which for the last thirty 
years have disclosed to us a Greece totally forgotten and older 
than Homeric Greece, none has created so deep an impression 
as those made on the Mycenian Acropolis.’ These discoveries 
have furnished our authors with the largest and best portion of 
their materials for the history as well of Mycenz and its art 
remains as of that, to us, hitherto strange and pristine phase 
of mankind’s record to which the earlier half of this text is 
appropriated. Here is indeed ‘the deep discovery of the sub- 
terranean world ; here are again in the light of day those sad 
and sepulchral pitchers, which have no joyful voices, silently 
expressing old mortality, the ruins of forgotten times and can 
only speak with life, how long in this corruptible frame some 
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parts may be uncorrupted ; yet able to outlast bones long 
unborn, and noblest piles among us, 

But it is not to Mycenz alone and those excavations there which 
have revealed so much of the long-forgotten world that the 
reader's attention is directed by this text. The crescent-shaped 
isle of Thera (Santorin), southernmost of the Cyclades, retains 
in its volcanic soil traces, which countless eruptions have spared; 
of the earliest culture effected on Greek soil. About 2000 B.C» 
a stupendous eruption hurled half Thera into a submarine gulf’ 
leaving fragments of the houses of an ancient people buried by 
heaps of cinders and scoriz, and destroying their inmates and 
builders. Centuries later Phoenicians established an entrepét on 
the island, knowing nothing of their forerunners whose structures 
lay below, and still two hundred and fifty years later a Spartan 
colony joined these foreign traders and the place was, through 
long centuries thereafter, once more peop!ed so that Herodotus; 
Pindar and Strabo meationed it. Compared with this it is but 
the other day that the Suez Canal Company’s labourers, digging 
for stone wherewith to fence the great waterway, came upon huge 
blocks of that material, which had evidently been hewn and 
dressed for building. These blocks Professor Christomanos of 
Athens, a chance visitor in quest of eruptive phenomena, instantly 
recognised in their tru2 character and pronounced older than the 
formation of the tufa bed which overlay them, so that here again 
was ‘a deep discovery of the subterranean world.’ Nor was this 
all. The discovery confirms the most direct and natural sug- 
gestion that these remains did not belong to rock-cut tombs, 
but were veritably houses once erected in the open. There 
was uncovered, not far from Therasia, a house (there is a plan 
of it here) whose foundations being dug down to were found to 
have been placed upon the old lava, while, at a later period, 
a new stream of Java, or pumice, had spread everywhere about 
the building, filling the inner chambers. Removal of the new 
lava from the circuit wall revealed a skylight in each of three 
chambers and a larger window. A number of huge vases, 
differently shaped and ornamented, were found full of grain, 
one of them was of a hundred litres in capacity ; heaps of 
loose grain attested that the ruinous eruption occurred soon 
after harvest, and when tools, weapons, grindstones, and a 
human skeleton that had been crushed were found they spoke 
most distinctly of man and his doings which a sudden catas- 
trophe had ended, not of funereal observances deliberately 
performed as in Egypt and elsewhere. A whole bed of pot- 
sherds, thirty centimetres deep, implements of obsidian, and 
two small rings turned up elsewhere at Thera, together with a 
saw of pure copper, goats’ and sheep bones, earthen bowls con- 
taining barley, and fragments of olive wood. Elementary as 
was the civilisation to which these extraordinary relics were due, 
the potters had taken pains to give graceful outlines to the 
vases, while geometrical ornaments, such as obtain upon 
Phoenician, Cypriote, and Sardinian vessels of the same sort, 
indicated the artistic tendencies of the users of those vessels. 

Troy and its successive foundations, including city below city, 
and its relics were next to view ; the relics were somewhat con- 
fused, it is to be feared, by Dr. Schliemann’s too energetic excava- 
tions wh‘ch imade their differentiation difficult, so that their rela- 
tive chronology is lost. This text affords an excellent condensed 
account of what Schliemann, Dorpfield, and others have written 
as to Tiryns and Mycene, together with notes on the civil, 
domestic and military architecture, the personal and constructive 
decorations, and the peculiar craftsmanship and modes of life 
pursued by the natives of those places. It is right to say that our 
authors differ considerably from and argue strongly against the 
conclusions of their forerunners concerning various portions of 
the subject before us. Into these discussions it is impossible, 
either with or without the indispensable illustrations, to enter 
within the limits which have been set to this review. 

To Mycenz and its people, their sepulchral architecture, 
funeral rites, graves, and towns, their sculptured idols, and the 
golden masks they used to preserve the features of the dead, 
the greater portion of the second volume before us is devoted. 
With regard to the last-named objects, which, when first dis- 
covered at Mycenz, as MM. Perrot and Chipiez rightly remark, 
actually threw antiquaries off their balance, much has been said 
as if nothing of the kind had been heard of before, whereas the 
fact is, as Herr G. Benndorf showed, countless Egyptian 
mummies have faces of gold, and in Phcenicia, Mesopotamia, 
the Crimea, Italy, in Gaul and in Britain numerous death masks 
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of gold, silver and bronze, were found and perfectly understood 
long before Schliemann’s time. The Mycenian examples are 
all figured here, and the text is right in pointing out that they are 
not all by the same hand. The chapters before us enlarge upon 
the pottery and its decorations, the moulding, beating, and 
engraving of works in bronze and glass, and upon the ivory and 
gold examples from Mycenz. These, by the way, closely 
resemble numerous specimens Cesnola found in Cyprus and 
others have exhumed elsewhere, and they are very interesting 
indeed, and thus help to complcte a work the authors of which 
deserve thanks for the perspicacity and accomplishments they 
have devoted to it. 


A NEW HISTORY OF EGYPT 


A History of Egypt from the Earliest Times to The XVIth 
Dynasty. By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., Edwards 
Professor of Egyptology in University College, London. 
With 151 illustrations. London: Methuen. 


This is the first instalment of a new history of Egypt, in six 
volumes, of which the first three are to be written by Dr. 
Flinders Petrie, and the other three by specialists on Ptolemaic, 
Roman, and Mohammedan Egypt. The preface states that its 
aim is ‘to place in the hands of students a book of reference 
which shall suffice for all ordinary purposes ; while stating the 
information in such a form that any person who is likely to read 
such a work may grasp a general view of the course of one of 
the oldest civilisations of the world. A history that merely 
States the facts on the writer’s authority may do well enough for 
the general reader ; but for the student such writing is almost 
useless, and references are essential. In these pages every fact 
and every object has at least one authority stated for it, except 
where it rests on the authors personal observation.’ The 
opening sentence, however, is considerably modified by the con- 
cluding words of the preface, from which we learn that, instead 
of ‘ grasping a view’ (a peculiar operation by the way) of ‘ one of 
the oldest civilisations of the world, we must not expect 
anything more than ‘a dynastic history; and there is no 
intention of including a history of Art, civilisation, or literature, 
which would each require a volume as large as this.’ This may 
be true enough, but the limitation necessarily contracts the 
circle of Mr. Petrie’s readers. Other scholars have taken 
the dry facts of the dynastic lists and the scanty inscriptions of 
the earlier monuments and compared them with the conclusions 
to be drawn from the buildings and art of the time; and by a 
sober u:e of the legitimate historical imagination they have 
filled in a picture, incomplete and partly, no doubt, hypo- 
thetical, of the ancient empire and the Pyramid Age, but 
nevertheless the history of a glorious epoch. To such works 
the general reader will still turn when he wants to ‘grasp a 
general view’ of the marvellous civilisation of ancient Egypt. 
For him Dr. Petrie does not cater. He addresses himself to the 
serious student, and provides him with—not a history, nothing 
that can be described as popular or generally ‘interesting’ but— 
a careful examination of the chronological succession of the 
Egyptian Kings, from their historical beginning in the IVth 
Dynasty down to the Hyksos, with lists and criticisms of 
all their monuments and inscriptions, duly authenticated by 
reference to museums and memoirs, and illustrated by a large 
number of well executed process-blocks. To the student 
such a collection of facts and references will be indispensable, 
To all others it will present a mass of apparently undigested facts 
and unexplained technical terms, lightened by no charm of style 
or brilliancy of exposition, and illuminated by no wide 
generalisations or summary analysis of stages of social develop- 
ment. The book is a‘hard doctrine’ and needs preparatory 
equipment in Egyptology before it can be understood, much 
more before it can be duly appreciated. 

Dr. Petrie from king to king, enumerates monuments, 
establishes rough dates and chronological sequence, states very 
briefly such political or military affairs as the records of 
the reign seem to indicate, and tells you where you will 
find more detailed information on the subject. His aim is 
to confine his conclusions strictly to what may be deduced from 
the monumental evidence. Lm fassant he demolishes a con. 
siderable number of statements and theories which he considers 
later research has disproved. On the other hand, he is by no 
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means chary of theories and hypotheses of his own, which 

perhaps some one else will in turn overthrow. For nothing js 

more perplexing than the wide divergences of leading Egypt. 

ologists on some of the most important details of their special 

study. About a year ago Dr. Budge of the British Museum 

published at Cambridge a singularly valuable work entitled 

‘The Mummy,’ which comprised, among a variety of interesting 

materials, a sketch of Egyptian history and an examination of 
the principal pyramids. Now Dr. Budge and Dr. Petrie are at 

variance on a number of extremely important points. For 

example, Dr. Petrie holds that the ancient Egyptians of the high 

caste race—the founders of the ancient dynasties—were a 

branch of the Phoenicians, who came from the ‘land of Punt) 

which he places in Southern Arabia and connects (we should 
say on the slenderest grounds) with Poeni ; crossed the Red Sea 
to Koseyr; thence journeyed across the desert to Koptos, 
whence they descended the Nile and founded successively their 
capitals at This and Memphis. As it appears to us, there isa 
Strong chain of evidence for this theory, however weak Dr, 
Petrie’s links may be. But Dr. Budge is positive that the 
Egyptians came into their future land by quite another route, 
‘About the race’ of the Egyptian of the monuments, he says, 
there is no doubt whatever. ‘He was a Caucasian, and it 
would seem that he came to Egypt from an original home in 
Asia... and travelling in a_ south-westerly or westerly 
direction, after a number of years arrived at a place to the north 
of the Red Sea,’ etc. Of course the two views are reconcilable 
if we admit Mr. Lockyer’s evidence forthe Babylonian origin of 
the pyramid builders. Again, Dr. Budge thinks that Lepsius’s 
theory of the gradual construction of pyramids ‘answers satis- 
factorily more objections than do the views of other theorists ;’ 
but Dr. Petrie says that it applies only to the pyramid of 
Meydim, and adds that ‘no other pyramid has this peculiarity.’ 
Of this same pyramid Dr. Budge asserts that ‘ it never was com- 
pleted,’ while Dr. Petrie describes its fiaal ‘ smooth casing in one 
slope from base to top.’ Of the Sphinx Dr. Petrie says that 
it is probably later than the ancient empire and belongs perhaps 
to the Hyksos period, and he utterly repudiates the inscription 
which makes Khufu (Cheops) refer to the temple of the Sphinx 

but Dr. Budge remarks that the inscription ‘shows that the 
Sphinx existed in the time of Chu-fu or Cheops.’ Again Dr. 
Budge 1s a firm believer in the coffin-lid of Mycerinus (Men- 
Kau-Ra, the builder of the third pyramid of Gizeh) preserved in 
the British Museum, and says ‘it proves that as far back as 
3600 years before Christ the Egyptian religion was established 
on a firm base, that the doctrine of immortality was deeply 
rooted in the human mind.’ On the other hand Dr. Petrie 
believes that ‘it is not unlikely that the coffin-lid of Menkaura 
is alate restoration.’ Dr. Budge has achieved a high reputation as 
an Egyptian scholar and philologist. Dr. Petrie is an unrivalled 
Egyptian archxologist, and possesses a unique gift of following 
up exploration in ancient sites with an unerring scent ; but so 
far he has, perhaps, still to make a name as an authority on the 
Egyptian language and epigraphy. Lut we should be very sorry 
to judge between two scholars of such conspicuous ability. All 
we would advance is that Dr. Petrie’s conclusions and theories 
must not be rashly accepted without mature consideration and a 
prudent reserve, pending further research. 

In his chronology Dr. Petrie stands about midway between 
Brugsch and Mariette : that is, he places Menes the founder of 
the first dynasty at about B.C. 4777, and Cheops before 3900. 
He does not, of course, pretend to more than approximate 
relative accuracy in the units and decades, but he considers that 
there is no more than perhaps a century of margin for error in 
the earliest dates, and a decade in the later. In fixing his 
chronology he has provisionally adopted Mahler’s valuation for 
the heliacal rising of Sirius, etc., at the time of Thothmes 
III, B.c. 1503, but he deplores the ‘ rough state of the astrono 
mical data.’ This ‘roughness’ however, which is frankly ad- 
mitted on all hands, hardly explains Dr. Petrie’s absolute silence 
on Professor Norman Lockyer’s remarkable calculations in his 
‘Dawn of Astronomy ;’ and it is particularly surprising that in 
hazarding the suggestion that the trenches in front of the Great 
Pyramid may have been intended for ‘an accurate observation 
of azimuth’ by reflection, he makes no reference to Professor 
Lockyer’s striking theory that the east-and-west orientation of 
the pyramids is evidence of a migration from Babylonia, The 
astronomical data are undoubtedly incomplete ; more obser- 
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vations and greater precision are certainly required before we 
can accept Mr. Lockyer’s astonishing deductions : but a chrono- 
logical commentary on the Egyptian dynasties which omits all 
reference to the scientific observations carried out by a highly 
qualitied astronomer in the temples and pyramids of Egypt 
appears to us to be curiously incomplete. 


HIS OWN DETECTIVE 


Jewel Mysteries I have Known. From a Dealer’s Note-Book. 
By MAX PEMBERTON. London: Ward Lock. 


An experienced reader of the fiction of adventure would, we 
fancy, form a pretty shrewd anticipatory idea of the depth and 
range of Mr. Max Pemberton’s Jewel Mysteries I have Known 
if he were told that the author had also written The Sea Wolves 
and Zhe Iron Pirate. When he heard that the latter work had 
gone into a second edition all doubt respecting the quality of the 
Mysteries would disappear. There are authors who ticket them- 
selves as well as their books, and Mr. Pemberton appears to be 
one of them. He isa mildly exhilarating rather than a violently 
exciting writer. As to his originality—well, that depends upon 
what is, or should be in a case like this, the precise significa- 
tion of that conveniently relative term. While Mr. Pemberton 
neither copies slavishly, adapts adroitly, nor ‘conveys,’ his 
stories possess a flavour that is ever changing without being 
ever new, and one which might with no unfriendliness to his 
pen be occasionally likened to juice expressed from tales 
already told. Mr. Pemberton spins his entirely comfortable 
yarns in the guise ofa dealer in precious stones, The character 
is impossible, but then so is Sher—the reader will no doubt 
be able to supply the rest of the name of the famous creator of 
Dr. Conan Doyle. There is not a ‘ mystery’ amongst the ten 
that will allure a reader into forgetting that the second gong 
has long sounded for dinner, or enthral him far into the night, 
and then send him shivering to bed. ‘They are all, as we have 
said, comfortable. One feels certain, after being introduced to the 
jeweller, who is his own detective, that whatever may happen to 
his customers, and some of them, goodness knows, are ‘ugly’ 
enough, he will come up smiling after every encounter. The 
dealer—who is such a detective !—cuts fa brilliant figure in 
society. Receptions at embassies and similar functions are 
open to him. He meets his aristocratic clients on terms of 
equality, or nearly so. As arule, when the peer and the cultured 
tradesman come together it is the former who has to knuckle 
down. The adventures through which this amazing jeweller 
successfully passes are nicely calculated to thrill. He is shot 
at, stabbed, shut u» in an iron safe, set upon in a dancing den 
in Algiers, hypnotised, and so forth, and having performed 
prodigies of valour, and displayed qualities as a detective 
which the creator of Dr. Conan Doyle might envy, he emerges 
with scarcely a scratch. The opal that went off colour with the 
fortunes of the owner, the green diamonds that were extracted 
from a coffin by a resurrection man, the emeralds that broke 
up a gang of thieves, the rubies that incited to murder, and 
every stone in the cluster which Mr. Pemberton has put toge- 
ther, are with their dramatic setting examples of a certain kind 
of skilful workmanship. The local colouring is distinct and 
true, and some of the studies of character exhibit observation 
which borders on insight. The machinery employed is rather 
like that of the Adelphi Theatre, albeit the stagecraft is some- 
what artless. But the effects are there, and the long arm of 
coincidence brings them on at the right moment. 


FICTION 


1, Name this Child. By W. H.CuHEsSON. Unwin. 

2. The Beautiful Soul. BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. Digby, 

3. A Tragic Honeymoon. By ALAN ST. AUBYN. White. 

4. Fromont Junior and Risler Senior. Translated from the 
French of ALPHONSE DAUDET by ERNEST VIZETELLY 
Hutchinson. 


1. ‘We cannot review books till we have read them,’ says 
Mr. W. H. Chesson in his new novel. Mindful of this piece of 
sound morality we have indued our head with a wet towel and 
with the aid of green tea perused every word of his two volumes. 
Our conclusion is that Mr, Chesson is a clever young man who 
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may go far, but that his present essay in morbid psychology is 

not altogether to our taste. Further, that although there are 
certain prophets among us who are chartered libertines in 
regard to the Queen’s English, we resent in a new comer the 
practice of torturing the mother-tongue in order to produce a 
certain number of epigrammatic crackers on every page. 
‘ The world, through the master, had boomed to him the exact 
value of himself.’ This is the phrase when our self-conscious 
Narcissus, the hero, or more properly the subject, of our 
author’s dissecting-knife, gets righteously knocked down by the 
Philistine schoolmaster for an intolerable insult. ‘ On the heels 
of this exhortation she quitted the room,’ and exit the matron. 
‘Perhaps it would best serve time to tell your story,’ is a remark 
of secondary application, which authors may lay to heart. A 
worse matter is that in the strained realism there is often some- 
thing to stir the gorge. ‘His talk with Janie... brought the 
sense of his unwholesomeness upon him as if he were a woman 
with cancer of the breast being complimented on the show of 
her bust.’ ‘These reticent people are hard to meet... they 
have put our sin into grave-clothes. We don’t like that corps:- 
posture, for our sins thereby become the more offensive to our 
nostrils, whereas a flash of loquacity upon them would make 
them no more disagreeable than the dung upon the road-side.’ 
There is in such vile comparisons neither wit, nor originality, 
nor strength. And yet the writer has all three, and seems to 
have some tidings, true or false, if he would but deliver them 
like a man of this world. There is much observation, there 
must have been experience in the remarkable chapter in which 
the ‘dawn of youth’ in the strange godson of Clark the cynic, 
the child Narcissus, is described. The boy builds high-reaching 
fancies on the tints and poses of the garden flowers. “ Has it 
been naughty ?” he inquired about one of them (the pansy), and 
the nurse answered by some gibberish. “‘ That is the way of 
nurses,” says Clark. “ The child talks the language of pure 
nature, and | am ashamed not to understand it. The nurse’s 
use of it is to make herself a fool.”’ Poor Ciss is certainly un- 
fortunate in his surroundings ; the kind and religious mother is 
conventional ; the shallow cheerful agnosticism of the father is 
neither kind nor religious. His best guide is the old railer 
Clark, a figure of much pathos, and dignified by an endurance 
which no Christian martyr could have bettered. So Ciss grows 
up with an abnormal sensitiveness, and his conscience, which a 
litthe common sense and appreciation would have reduced to 
working order, swells to the point of disease. There is an 
eerie episode of the discovery of a mysterious manuscript, 
which further drives the unhappy youth to imaginary self- 
tormenting ; and the climax of his thorough ‘ unwholesome- 
ness,’ to use his own expression, is reached when at a certain 
school, at which the boys kiss ,each other and use Christian 
names, his chosen friend interprets for him, with precocious 
impiety, the classical parable of Narcissus. It were vain to 
indicate the plot of the story, which is thin enough, though it 
has its incidents which have both practical importance and 
parabolic significance. Suffice it that an antiseptic is discovered 
in a healthy-minded girl, who undertakes permanent charge of 
poor Narcissus, and bases her treatment on the rapid diagnosis 
that he ‘is only silly” It may be thought that supersensitive 
consciences are not the class of evils from which the world 
most requires deliverance; but in this extremely able and 
minute history of the perversion of that faculty in a remarkable 
instance, Mr. Chesson, in spite (we think) of his laboured style, 
has written a remarkable, though a rather disagreeable novel. 

2. Miss Marryat’s description of the love of a middle-aged 
woman for a young man to whom she has acted the part of a 
beneficent providence, from the time when, according to her 
natural kindly impulse, she has him conveyed in her own 
carriage to the hospital, after the nearly fatal accident of which 
she is an eye-witness, is one of such consistent unselfishness 
and generosity that the idea of the character justifies the title of 
the book. Felicia Hetherington certainly takes a very roseate 
view of the qualities of the rather ordinary young man to whom 

he twice proffers the crown matrimonial, but Archie Nasmyth 
is not ungrateful, and his vacillation in allegiance is but tempo. 
rary. We could wish the author had purged her style of certain 
ancient defects. We object to the statement that Felicia ‘ was 
able to marry if she elected so. We dislike the redundant 
‘acquaintanceship, and the vernacular ‘lady friend ;’ and 
‘ without’ for ‘unless’ is hardly permissible. But in spite of a 
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certain poverty of its style, we prefer the present book to 
many works of the slenderer sort, for the sake of the gentle 
heroine. 

3. Itisa pity that Mr. St. Aubyn should have defaced a well- 

magined novel by pers‘stently imbecile mannerisms of style. 
‘Their sorrow was genuine—quite genuine.’ ‘A little beauty 
of a certain sort—a not very refined sort.’ ‘The women called 
by a name—an old-fashioned name.’ ‘An accident—a happy 
accident.’ ‘Nancy’s blue eyes were shallow, like her nature. 
Empty and shallow.’ All this in the first five pages ; but the 
trick is repeated throughout the two volumes. ‘The effect is so 
irritating as to deprive the reader of the impartiality necessary 
to enable him to do justice to a book that is not without merit. 
The most original figure is poor old Sarah Strong, the obstinate 
old woman who rejects the curate’s ministrations, and insists 
on going out of the world in her own way. ‘ “I can’t bear no 
prayin’,” the old woman whimpered ; “it allus upsets me. I’m 
past bearin’ it. The Lord knows that I’ve a-prayed for years 
and years! He knows I be past it now.”’ Her indignation is 
excellent when the misguided clergyman causes her friend Lucy 
the pangs of jealousy and secret love, though she does not know 
the reason of the poor girl’s tears falling on her hand, the hand 
which always grasps her patient visitor’s, to the extent of drain- 
ing it of nervous power. ‘ ‘‘ He’s bin a scoldin’ you, has he?” 
Sarah Strong said indignantly. She was not past standing up 
for her friends. “It’s about all they parsons are good ‘for. 
Ratin’ and scoldin’ poor folks for not being better nor angels. 
I should like to see an angel go through what I’ve a-gone 
through! Lie awake night after night, an’ never a minute 
wi-out pain, and bear it patient! Never you mind, dearie; 
he'll get his reward!”’ Yet there is a lesson, when the long 
wrestle of body and soul is over, even in the death-bed of this 
terrible old weman, which comes in good time to support 
both Lucy and the curate in the face of the wreck of earthly 
hope. Nancy Coulcher, Lucy’s pretty sister, with the ‘sharp 
white teeth’ (that are more than once insisted on), is a very 
commonplace minx, only interesting from her success in turn- 
ing the heads of several men much worthier than herself; 
but the unhappy University don, who flatters himself that he 
has interested her in ‘beetles,’ while really his good house 
and appointments alone induce her to accept him, is elevated, 
by his tragic fate, above the level of fozeydom, which contrasts 
so strangely with the buoyant youth of his enchantress. His 
fizure is well drawn : his seriousness, the warm gear round his 
throat, and the worsted gloves, impress the memory. But that 
Douglas Craik, the curate, who is supposed to have done 
ycoman’s service in the east end of London, to have scorned 
delights and studied and worked for humanity, should be 
stricken to the heart by such a shallow jilt as Nancy, though 
not incredibie to us, having knowledge of virile weakness, is 
not edifying or conducive to the vitality of the story. The book 
is unequal, though occasional episodes are forcibly given. Lucy 
Coulcher, with her passion and self-suppression, and the strongly 
contrasted pair of sisters, Misses Grace and Catherine Jayne, 
suffice to prove the author’s gi‘t of building up in detail the 
female personality. The male characters, on the other hand, 
are generally superficial. 

4. Daudet’s Fromont Jeune et Risler Ainé is a fine novel and 
well adapted for translation into English, but we cannot say 
that Mr. Ernest Vizetelly’s is a very satisfactory performance. 
The anonymous translation published by Messrs. Vizetelly in 
1880 was a shabby little book, and in point of get-up the present 
volume with its wide margins and clever illustrations is incom- 
parably more attractive, but as regards the actual translation 
we do not know that it is such a conspicuous improvement 
upon its predecessor. Occasionally indeed Mr. Vizetelly has 
some very happy renderings, especially in passages where the 
average translator might go wrong from an ignorance of French 
life, but too often he is intolerably careless and inaccurate. His 
English is awkward aad defaced not only by Gallic idioms but 
by such purely native vulgarisms as the use of ‘transpire’ for 
‘happen.’ Phrases like ‘The old cashier . . . presents a busy 
and terrible appearance,’ ‘ Risler raised his nose quickly,’ ‘ It’s 
the little one who'll be surprised and pleased,’ are not English 
at all, and there are only too many such. The translation of 
catchwords must usually be more or less of a compromise, but 
‘I am contented’ for Risler’s Je suis content seems a perfectly 
gratuitous inaccuracy, ‘Risky’ does not represent risgué any 
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better than ‘ wicked’ represents méchant or ‘innocent pastimes! 
observations muettes. To render cette enragée Paristenne by 
‘this enraptured Parisian’ and grace manierée by ‘gracefy| 
bearing’ is in each case simply to miss the point. Les dessins 
de la perse are not ‘the Parisian patterns,’ but ‘the patterns of 
the chintz,’ and ‘his hands always gloved, his clothes we] 
brushed and glittering’ as a translation of ganté, brosss y,. 
/uisant is not only a blunder but an absurdity. But perhap; 
Mr. Vizetelly’s most delightful achievement in mistranslatiog js 
when he renders femmes av c [wil gui réve des vaches ay 
padturage by ‘women with eyes that dreim of grazing cows: 
This is a perfect gem, and beyond it we will not go, though the 
list might readily be extended. It is impossible to praise such 
a book, but it is batter to read Daudet even in Mr. Vizetelly’s 
translation than not to read him at all, and M. Rouy’s illustra. 
lions are certainly excellent. 


THE EVOLUTION OF WHIST 
The Whist Table. Edited by ‘PORTLAND.’ London: Hogg, 


Here is a chaos of articles, of all sorts and sizes, written 
about and round about the ‘ game of diplomatists,’ and collected 
by that capable expert, who affects the nom de guerre of ‘ Port- 
land. Of these articles there are ninety more or less, so that 
it will be strange if he who plays whist or she who plays at play- 
ing it (a sufficient experience has convinced us that Charles 
Lamb’s ideal cannot be realised until the average woman 
deserves the epithet ‘ clubbable’) fail tc find something to his or 
her mind. Indeed, we could wish that the ‘ editor’ had dispensed 
with a score Or so of his makeweights: such padding as ‘An 
American Father’s Advice to his Son’—a scrap of indifferent 
American journalese, wherein a few platitudes are conveyed ia 
the medium of eucbre slang—is altogether impertinent. At 
any rate, the publisher's vaunt that the volume is * uniform with 
the Badminton Library’ should have been justified by some 
attempt at arrangement of contents. Nevertheless, since it 
contains the wit and wisdom (more than one of ‘ Portland's’ 
contributors would have written ‘ whist-dom,’ nor b'ushed to own 
it) of many devout players, you may safely buy it as a New 
Year's present, for yourself or for another. 

The genesis of the game is adequately treated in an essay by 
the judicious ‘Cavendish’ (an excellent portrait of that great 
analyst faces the title-page), which is headed ‘ Historical Notes on 
our National Card Gane.’ His conclusions are for the most part 
unquestionable: but why does he call whist ‘ our national’ card 
game? It has yet to be proved that the diversion of ‘triumph’ 
or ‘trump’—the undoubted ancestor of ‘whisk’ or ‘whist’— 
origina‘ed in England. Latimer’s famous sermon, ‘On the 
Card, preached at Cambridge the Sunday before Christmas 
1529, contains the first allusion to ‘triumph’ in English litera 
ture; but Berni, in his ‘Capitolo del Gioco della Primera, 
published at Rome in 1526, mentions a game called ¢“ionf, 
and Ja triomphe is one of two hundred and thirty games played 
by Gargantua. So that the onus probandi rests on ‘ Cavendish’; 
and, if he elects to justify his title, let him remember that literary 
references can seldom determine such a point, seeing that 
pastimes must be to some extent established favourites before 
their technical terms are be used as small change by metaphor- 
mongers. 

The science (and art) of whist cannot be said to have existed 
until Hoyle’s Short Treatise appeared. ‘ All that has happened 
since Hoyle wrote,’ says Cavendish, ‘is that the principles of the 
game have become more deveioped, and consequently the style 
of play has altered somewhat—and from being ten-up, the 
points have been reduced to five’ The change from long whist 
to short whist took p!ace some eighty years ago; according to 
the received account, the livelier game originated in a happy 
thought of some friends of Lord Peterborough, who, having 
won from hima large sum, in order to give him a chance of 
recouping himself, offered to cut the game in half. By degrees 
short whist became general in the clubs, whence it issued and 
possessed the country. ‘Short whist,’ says Clay, ‘bears marks 
of its hasty and accidental origin. If the change had been 
carefully considered the honours would have been cut in half as 
well as the points. .. . Had this been so the game would be 
perfect.’ [Is it too late to make the change?] The next im- 
portant development was the call for tramps, said to have been 
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introduced at Graham’s by Lord Henry Bentinck, in his day a 
player of high repute. But it was not until the ‘ Little Whist 
school’ came into being that the science of whist was firmly 
pased. ‘This ‘Little School’ (the name is the invention of a 
writer in the Quarterly of January 1871) was formed about 
1850 by certain young Cantabs, who in tim: learned the folly of 
‘bumble-puppy. These gentlemen took their degrees in due 
course, and they, with Mr. Henry Jones (none other than 
‘Cavendish’), came together in Loadon some four years later. 
When these met, they used to play every hand through to the 
end for the sake of science, and also for the purpose of making 
certain calculations ; and they were at the pains to record a 
number of interesting hands. Disputed points were argued 
out, and when they had agreed to disagree the matter in question 
was referred to Mr. Clay—for the time being the autocrat of 
whist. About 1860 the ‘ Little School’ ceased to meet, and a 
number of manuscripts were thrown aside into a spare drawer, 
whence they had passed ‘ through the fire to oblivion’ but for a 
lucky accident. Dr. William Pole contributed to Blackwood 
an article on card-games, wherein he deplored the lack of a set 
of model games of whist properly annotated, such as have beea 
found so vseful in the case of chess ; and th:se manuscripts, 
edited by Cavendish, were accordingly published, and came on 
the world of whist players as a revelation. Whist has had her 
‘Pjeiades’ as well as chess; in cther words, the Laws and 
Principles of Whist is the Handbuch of the former, which, like 
the latter, is now a commonplace of civilisation. 

Those who are interested in the burning controversy as to 
the use of signals will find that the views of either side are 
properly represented herein. The ‘Protest against Signals’ 
will be regarded by the followers of ‘Cavendish’ as a senti- 
mental piece of special pleading, and yet——-! Anyhow, we 
hope that the ‘modern’ game may never be fairly defined as 
the result of ‘a plentiful supply of signals and a small supp'y 
of brains,’ though we cannot bring ourselves to believe with 
‘Mogul’ that the inventor of ‘conventions’ is guilty of taking 
an unfair advantage or ‘is making it a case of professionals 
versus amateurs.’ The objection toa multitude of signals lies 
deeper ; the player whose game was a mere chain of signals 
could not win in the long run any more than can the votary of 
chess who builds up his attack or defence with routine moves. 
Solvitur ludendo ; we at least believe that experiment only can 
settle this and other differences of opinion among those who 
investigate the science of their art. In passing, would that 
more games between experts could be recorded, as at chess. 
To this end the printing of numbers from 1 to 52 0n the face 
of each card might conduce 

We have searched the many pages of this work for a new 
anccdote—in vain. An extract from My Novel admirably 
illustrates the difference between the old-fashioned ‘ parsonic’ 
player, who plays for safety first and then to win, and the 
modern practitioner who plays an attacking game. But why 
was it considered necessary to reprint such a well-known 
episode? Why reproduce the portrait of Mrs. Sarah Battle ? 
Perhaps the most amusing scrap of padding is an excerpt from 
Mr. James Payn’s ‘ Notes’ from The /ilustrated London News, 
which sets forih his experiences as a teacher of whist to certain 
lady friends. ‘ You didn’t notice me ask for trumps?’ said the 
novelist to one of his pupils ; and she prettily replied, ‘I never 
heard you!’ And again he said to another at the conclusion of 
a hand, ‘ Why didn’t you ask for trumps?’ And she—his best 
pupil albeit she had boasted that she understood he was Peter 

replied ingenuously and ingeniously, ‘Why should I have 
asked? I had plenty of them!’ A full and complete account 
of solo-whist—that young and vigorous rival of the orthodox 
game—by Mr. A. S. Wicks brings a good specimen of the made 
book to a close. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


The Mineteenth Century is a good number, and the opening 
paper, Mr, R. Wallace’s ‘ Single-Chamber Democrats,’ is about 
as useful an armoury of glittering weapons as a Conservative 
in search of an argument could desire to find; for, no matter 
which way the would-be destroyers or half-destroyers of the 
House of Lords turn, Mr. Wallace is ready for them with an 
epigram and an argument. The referendum is Mr. Wallace's 
ideal, but he might as well cry for the moon, or for a seat 
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after the next General Election to all appearance, and the net 
result of his amusing article is, on the whole, as good a 
defence of the Hous? of Lords as has been made since the days 
of Defoe. In the following article Lord Meath proposes a 
temperate scheme for the reform of the House of Lords, and, 
putting details aside for the moment, we see no constitutional 
or practical reason why the House of Lords should not, maugre 
Lord Rosebery, astonish the Radicals by mending itself during 
the present sitting of Parliament. Of the remaining articles 
one of the most taking is some light badinage of the Glad- 
stonians by Mr. St. Loe Strachey, who certainly penetrates the 
joints of their harness by twitting them with the ill-temper 
they show when they are reminded either by Mr. Keir Hardie 
or by anybody else that they have no monopoly of the working 
man. ‘Ghost Stories and Beast Stories’ serves Mr. Andrew 
Lang as a peg for an amusing paper on the difference of attitude 
shown by scientific men towards a strange ghost story and an 
equally incredible tale of the wonderful performances of this 
or that animal. Mr. Alfred Cock is very angry at the Crown’s 
‘right of reply’ in criminal cases, which was enforced against 
his client, the late lamented J. C. Read, not long ago. There 
is substance in his historical argument, but that is the end; 
for the reply is not in the least likely to hang an innocent man, 
since it is made by counsel for the Crown, whom professional 
tradition, to say nothing of common humanity, prohibits from 
pressing a case against a prisoner unfairly. To counsel for the 
prisoner, however, the Crown’s reply is awkward, for it is apt to 
be effectual in brushing away a flimsy and all but irrelevant 
defence. In ‘Language versus Literature’ at Oxford Mr. 
Churton Collins makes great fun, legitimately enough, of the 
special subjects for the new School of English Language and 
Literature at Oxford, most of which, by the way, were laid 
down for this poor writer years ago and with little effect, in the 
Lower Sixth at a public school. Clearly the Philologists have 
things all their own way at Oxford. 

In the National Review the ‘Episodes’ are thorough and 
well written, but with the symposium on ‘An Irish Compromise’ 
we cannot away. Until this Home Rule difficulty is dead, 
which will be quite soon if Mr. Chamberlain will exercise self- 
restraint on other subjects, there must be no talk of compromises 
in that quarter. Mr. A. C. Benson’s article on Christina 
Rossetti is of good quality and shows critical power, but he 
must pardon the observation that the number of extracts which 
he permits himself to make is somewhat excessive. Over two 
hundred and fiity lines of poetry are included in the ten pages of 
the article, which is a large allowance seeing that the one page of 
unbroken prose contains but forty-five lines. That, however, is 
an affair for the owners of the copyright. Far and away the best 
article in the number is Colonel Lonsdale Hale’s ‘ Autumn 
Manceuvres for Civilians.’ The writer is famed for an incisive 
style, not unaccompanied by gentle humour, and for scientific 
knowledge of his subject; and it is not at all likely that 
civilian readers will skip his interesting and instructive article, 
in which, mark you, there is never a dull sentence. Wouli 
that we could say the same words of Mr. Powell’s defence of 
Bimetallism against the attacks of Mr. H. D. Macleod. Still 
the subject is of growing importance, and the article, which 
clearly cannot be summarised, should be read. 

The New Review has one crowning merit. The pages are cut ; 
a great blessing at all times, and particularly when the reader 
begins his work, as M. Marcel Schwob started upon 77veasure 
Island, sous la lumidcre tremblotante ad’une lanipe de chemin de fer. 
A capital, lively, and appreciative article is this of M. Marcel 
Schwob aforesaid. In these pages Mr. Marriott Watson is 
quite at his best; indeed, his story, ‘The Quandary of the 
Bishop,’ which may or may not be founded on highwaymen’s 
traditions, is full of robust fun and merriment. Mr. Hannay, 
on the ‘ Teaching of Naval History,’ is sound (for the subject 
is all his own) and readable, for he is one of the most vigorous 
and least affectedly fantastic of contemporary writers. ‘The 
Time Machine, is, perhaps, too familiar to us, though Mr, 
Wells writes with remarkable style and elegance. But then 
we have seen a good deal of this same sort of thing in our 
own columns before, and there may be some men of intelligence 
who missed the first course of this intellectual treat. Particular 
and melancholy interest attaches to Mr. O’Neill’s ‘ Last Con- 
quest of China,’ for the author, our valued and learned contri- 
butor, has crossed to the other side. 
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padding out of the most trivial material, renders him in a man. of the § 

STUDIES OF THE OBVIOUS ner independent of this fertile source of copy, and he spares us concluc 

the tomtit and the field-mouse, content to educe his ‘ soul-seeth- that fo 

The Wonderful Wapentake. By J. S. FLETCHER. London: ing delight’ from a sense of general rapture in the arms of ‘the yictori¢ 

Lane. mighty mother.’ This is allthe more commendable, as in the wits of 

We confess to having op2ned this book with a prejudice in few details to which he condescends, he is almost invariably Ducrot 

its disfavour. It seemed inevitable that a contributor to the ™istaken. Still, when all is said and done, his book has the great 

halfpenny paper, which, above all others, is distinguished by ¢gative merit of being innocuons, where 

blatant ignorance of rural affairs, should write ragged, jerky Ducro’ 

and vulgariy emphasised English, and be aggressive and ill- FRENCH BOOKS ever le 

informed. An agreeable disappointment followed. Mr. Fletcher 2 , ci See ; public 

is evidently an amiable person of considerable reading and Les Emmurés. By LUCIEN DESCAVES. Paris: Tresse et It has 

culture. His style is thin, glib, fluent and usually correct, and Stock, ms clama 

no political bias is discoverable in the volume. But we have La Vie Militaire du Général Ducrot: @apres sa Correspona- merit 

made a long and vain search for a sentence that justifies its ance. (1839-1871.) Published by his children. Paris ; makes 

inclusion in a book at all, far less in the dainty form and with Plon, Nourrit et Cie. The t 

the pretty illustrations of the one before us. Such entertainment M. Lucien Descaves has gone for the subject of his new nove but v5 

as it supplies flows from what must be a source undreamt of by to a very different world to that which he painted with such ia A's 

the author. His practice, apparently, is to take a theme from ruthless vigour in Les Sous-Ofs. Les Emmurés is a remarkable es 

some one else, knead it with local colour from Osgoldcross, study of the blind, of their mental and physical existence, their ona 

| and serve up as a novelty. ‘The Little Pink Toes’ is an joys and hardships, their relations with each other and with the - 

i example in point. It is Tennyson’s ‘Northern Farmer’ (new men and women who possess the sense denied them. A mere wey 

i style) bereft of genius and sentimentalised past description. conscientious piece of work has not come for a long time from orale 
ti The obdurate parent, after lecturing his son and cutting him the pen of a French novelist. Every page attests the close and side, 

ie off with a shilling for an imprudent love-affair, is softened bythe acute observation which the author has brought to bear on the lhe 
ii pink toes of a foundling, and ‘a great tear rolled out of hiseye — unfortunates condemned to drag through life the terrible burden en 
: i and down his nose.’ As to the son, he ‘chokes’ with emotion of the direst of all infirmities. The volume represents the ” 

} at pleasure, and indeed the weeping and sighing and repenting —_ assiduous labour of four years, a fact of real significance in these a - 
14] and forgiving occupy so much space in the book that the reader days of hasty, slipshod book-making, of universal ddc/age. The oath 

i ever and anon wonders and wonders if the characters canreally time, we hasten to add, has been well spent. M. Descaves has a 
| be meant for those of rough, keen Yorkshire tykes. Still more treated his ‘documents’ in the only way a novelist has the ins 

} amusing is the author when his imitative faculty leads him to right to handle such material. With their aid he has produced wie 
i. attempt strong imaginative writing. There isa chapter about 4 genuine work of fiction, not the amorphous compilation satis 
ia a dog, plainly inspired by certain passages in Wood Magic. with which we are too familiar, the pseudo-scientific - 
ie Jefferies, although he entirely lacked the sense of humour,  yigmarole that is neither a narrative nor a treatise. Savinien - 
a managed to avoid the ridiculous when he found words not only the central figure in the book, lives his joyless life among a group - 
3 for the dumb animals, but the brook and the wind; the philo- of secondary personages who are all of them creatures of flesh 8 
# sophy talkec by Mr. Fletcher's coliie is the greatest rubbish and blood. His mother, a maitresse femme of the stamp that 
a conceivable. Firstly, the brute is allowed to spoil an excellent jn the main is the honour of the French lower middle class ; his ste 
i story. It is that of the faithful dog, whose watching by the sister, grasping as only the petty provincial shopkeeper can be; . : 
a master who perished on Helvellyn inspired scott and Words- the old soldier, Lourdelin, his guide, philosopher and friend, 3 
; || worth to poetise on the subject. The grim shepherd’s jest these characters are drawn with vigour, truth, and, where they wv 
when asked how the dog had supported himself for three long merit it, with sympathy. Lourdelin’s niece, Annette, whom ac 

| p months on the bare hill-side—‘He lived off he’—is rendered Sayinien marries, is most ably sketched. A catalozue of the yas 
oe gravely thus by Mr. Fletcher: ‘Don’t you see? The dog kept characters would, however, be long and unprofitable. It will ae 
| . himself alive by eating his master,’ and this is a fair sample pe more to the purpose to say that their acquaintance is worth en 
ey of his quotidian and pedestrian style. But it is when, @ 7@ making. They are introduced with consummate skill, and each a 
| Jefferies, he brings the dog face to face with the mysteries of of them plays a carefully considered part. One is reluctant to wir 
ki existence that he is most amusing. ‘Look at the stars. | reproach the author of so rich a gallery of portraits with sins of vie 
often open one eye in the night, and look out of my kennel omission, but many of his readers will regret that, among the re 

and there are the bright, the solemn stars shining steadily, Jind of all sorts and conditions whom he has pourtrayed, he pr 

and all the time the old world is rolling along. Where to? has not included a woman. This wish must be taken as evidence il 

Do you know, man? No. Do I?’ You want to read the of the striking manner in which M. Descaves has recorded the a 

whole chapter and compare it with the original to appreciate sensations and mental life of his blind personages. Admitting 0 

its absurdity. To the same fount of inspiration may be traced that one is here on slippery ground, that one lays oneself open me 

| ‘A Congress in Arcadia,’ a sketch done so incredibly ill one to the charge of dogmatising upon the unknown and the un- 7 
| is glad to hurry past it. knowabie, it can only be said that our author succeeds in i 
- For the rest Mr. Fletcher most nearly approaches being worth imparting the conviction that his insight is real, that his pictures 
if reading when recalling scenes of old country life in Yorkshire, of the processes of thought ‘behind the veil’ are as faithful as a 
1 Even here he never, by any chance, stumbles upon the unex- they are undoubtedly forcible. Throughout the book, with a ; 
} pected or deviates into novelty. As you may always be sure consistency which isa veritable four de force, every action, every . 
that his prodigal will repent and the evil man turn from his reflection of the blind characters is coloured by their infirmity, ; 

| wickedness, that a good angel will relieve distress, and the An achievement in some respécts parallel is afforded by Rudyard 2 
a chapter end with toffee and lollipops, so the experienced —_ipling’s sketches of animal life. Tnis comparison is open to 

i reader knows well what will adorn his records of experience. gbyious restrictions, but it may help towards a clear conception 

4 Does he ravish you to a wayside inn? Then look out for the of the task M. Descaves has set himself and successfully ac- : 


stage coach, the runaway bride, the distracted father, but on no 
account expect a clear, well-observed description of what exists 
to-day. His farm-house Christmas is as well-remembered and 
described as anything in the book, but the gag in which his 
memories are enshrined, how often has it served the journal- 
ist’s :urn! How easy it is to descant on the’appetite of youth, the 
altered peptics of middle life, to lament that with youth flies away 
our enjoyment of waits and Christmas boxes, as well as of mince 
pie and plum-pudding! He would, indeed, deserve the name of 
genius, who could add a gleam of novelty to such reflections. 
Books of this description are usually stuffed out with a number 
of loose essays on natural history. Mr. Fletcher's gift of making 


complished. Les Emmurés isa novel that deserves to be read 
from cover to cover. It is too sober, too restrained a piece of " 
work to attain to a fabulous number of editions, but it will win 
the warm approval of a very considerable public. 

The long list of works relating to the military history of the | 
century—a list especially rich in the memoirs of famous so!diers ] 
—published by MM. Plon, Nourrit and Cie. has received recently ' 
an important addition in the shape of the correspondence of 
General Ducrot. By an unkindly trick of fortune General t 
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Ducrot is best remembered as the author of a famous proclama- 
tion issued during the siege of Paris and quoted since, ad 
nauseam and unreasonably, to his disparagement. On the eve 
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of the sally that was to result in the battle of Champigny he 

concluded a soldierly address to the army with the declaration 

that for his part he would only re-enter the capital dead or 

victorious. He returned alive and defeated, whereat the small 

wits of the world made haste to snigger prodigiously. In reality 

Ducrot came unscathed out of this fierce fight by a miracle as 

reat as that which brought Ney without a wound off a field 

where he did his utmost to meet his death, The entire life of 
Ducrot, as it stands revealed in these simple letters, written, if 

ever letters were, without the slightest thought to their future 

publication, acquits him of all tendency to bluster or bombast. 

It has been stated that Ducrot was not responsible for the pro- 

clamation. This unnecessary disculpation has not even the 

merit of being based on fact. The best evidence obtainable 

makes Ducrot the sole author of the words attributed to him, 

The two volumes before us contain no allusion to this incident. 

but they are rich in interesting matter. Ducrot began his career 

ia Algeria at a time when that colony was still the seat of inces- 

sant warfare, owing to the resistance offered the French by 

Abd-el-Kader and his lieutenants. In this way the young officer 

saw a great deal of active service of a rough and rather thank- 

less kind. His descriptions of this guerrilla fighting are spirited 

and most readable. Needless to say, he was on the winning 
side, but it appears that already in this early stage of the history 
of the colony doubts were entertained as to whether France 
would derive all the advantage it might from its conquests. 
The absence of the colonising spirit was deplored then as it is 
is to-day. Ducrot relates that General Bugeaud, in disgust at 
the stay-at-home humour of his countrymen, summed up the 
situation in the remark that, so far as he could see, there were 
in Algeria, ‘beaucoup de marchands de goutte et fort peu de 
colons.’ During the Crimean war Ducrot, to his immense Gis- 
satisfaction, was never in the thick of the fight. He accompanied 
the small French force that, in co-operation with the English, 
reduced without much difficulty the fortress of Bomarsund in the 
Gulf of Bothnia. In this connection he tells several anecdotes 
—good but too long for quotation—of Admiral Napier. Here 
the confession must be made that Ducrot was a typical Anglo- 
phobist. The French and English characters, he declares, are 
as far apart as their modes of cooking. With a bare mention 
of the Italian campaign and the Syrian expedition—the letters 
dealing with the latter are well worth perusal—we hasten to 
what is by far the most engrossing part of the book. In 1865 
Ducrot was appointed to the command of the 6th Division of 
the French army. His headquarters were at Strasbourg. From 
this frontier post he saw the storm that was gathering in Prussia 
more clearly perhaps than any of his contemporaries. He did 
not keep his apprehensions to himself. With untiring perse- 
verance, and in the plainest possible terms, he warned the 
authorities of what was coming. He was snubbed for his pains, 
and regarded as an importunate prophet of evil. At a dinner 
given in honour of a visit the Emperor paid to Strasbourg, he 
urged the necessity of strengthening the defences of the town, 
and dared, to the horror of the courtiers present, to disturb the 
imperial digestion by insisting on a number of disagreeable 
truths. ‘ Auriez-vous trouvé des Prussiens jusque dans votre 
verre?’ scoffingly inquired one of the diners. To the last his 
remonstrances were met in this spirit. One can only read with 
profound bewilderment the replies elicited by his letters to the 
Minister of War and his fellow-generals. While he begs for 
more men and more guns, or cites incontrovertible facts as to 
the preparations for war in Germany, Marshal Niel blames him 
fur disturbing game preserves when manceuvring his troops, or 
explains that he has no funds and no inclination to procure in- 
formation as to the plans of Prussia. Never, assuredly, was the 
policy of the ostrich followed with such imbecile conviction by 
men responsible for the safety of a great nation. It is astonish- 
ing to think that there can still be an Imperialist in France. 
The letters written by General Ducrot during the war itself are 
necessarily few and brief. Throughout the struggle their writer 
did his duty as a soldier, and steered clear of politics. The 
book concludes with some interesting documents relating to 
Ducrot’s escape from the Prussians, into whose hands he fell 
at Sedan. He was accused at the time of having broken his 
word of honour. The charge is here amply refuted. Altogether 
the volumes furnish us with an adequate account of a man 
who was not a great general but a high-minded and valiant 
soldier, RALPH DERECHEF. 
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OLD AND NEW 


Tales of the Mosque (London: Lawrence) is a companion 
volume to Drolls from Shadowland, by the same author, Mr. 
J. H. Pearce. It is hardly a book of short stories—rather a 
collection of ‘impressions in grey,’ studies of life in the minor 
key, balanced scales between optimism and pessimism. The 
moral of ‘ The Veil of Maya’ underlies them all. ‘Death... 
mused perplexedly on the veil of May4, of which men think so 
much, but which counts for so little in the end. With or with- 
out it there is life, and with or without it all must face me. “ Has 
it any use, then, after all?” mused Death. And with that he 
fell asleep, leaving the question unsolved. Yet the glamour of 
imagination, of aspiration to the absolute, of faith, is the happier 
atmosphere for mortals to breathe, even according to the sub- 
acid scepticism of this suggestive writer. In point of literary 
style these little studies are a series of gems, simple with the 
simplicity of art which conceals itself. For insight in to the 
wonders of sea, Jand, and sky, passages too many to quote 
suggest themselves as examples. ‘A Voyage to the Golden 
Land’ may be cited as a specimen throughout; and ‘ The 
Valley of Vanished Sunsets’ has much of the same faculty. 
‘Now Heachan, with its green, softly swelling meadows and its 
broad grim beach with the waters of the Wash in front of it, 
was surely as near heaven as little thoughts could wish to get! 
The sea-lavender on the marshes, what a joy it was to gather 
it; and the gulls on the shore, one could wonder at and watch 
them by the hour!’ Of the grimmer side of his irony the 
author shows most in ‘ Ego Speaks,’ the spirit of the murdered 
man telling his helplessness after the murder. The inability 
to rouse his placid wife, dandling her baby and speculating on 
‘father’s ’ return, is a graphic touch. The fate of Joanna, the 
lone woman of the moor, and the remarkable piece, ‘ Passing 
Away, are couched in the same strain. On the whole this is 
a delicate and powerful little volume of concentrated prose. 
Pity it should be marred by such slips as ‘sampling’ and ‘run- 
ning around.’ 

Yet another addition to the plethora of books, good, bad and 
indifferent, which purport to give sketches of Scottish local life 
is found in Oor Town and some ofits Peoble(London: Unwin), by 
John Menzies. The author premises that the book was written 
some years ago, and it is to be read as a description ofa Fife weav- 
ing community a generation since. The folk of ‘ the kingdom,’ 
which for centuries was the most populous and settled portion 
of Scotland, are in some respects the most typical Lowlanders 
extant: and a series of sketches giving graphic outlines of 
the mingled shrewdness and simplicity, thrift and generosity, 
hardness and tenderness which combine to make up the Scottish 
peasant nature is not unwelcome, though the subject has been 
almost pulverised ; and though there is nothing essentially fresh 
in the mode of treatment, the note of patriotism in the concen- 
tric form which Sir Walter Scott has immortalised in Rashleigh 
Osbaldistone’s cynical description of that virtue, is dominant here. 
‘If it was right and proper for Jock Fernie of the Scots Greys 
to shout as he charged at Waterloo, “ Palacetown for ever,” it 
was equally laudable for Bob Tamson of the 92nd to respond 
with “Oor Toon for langer.” . . . ‘‘We a’ may be nae better 
than ither folk,” said Malcolm Jameson, reported the wisest 
man in the ‘East end of the Toon,’ “and we’re may be nae 
cleaverer. Pit it that we’re mair fortnit, an’ luckier. Providence 
favours us. You're no’ gaun to gang against Providence, I houp. 
Railways and centralisation are rapidly putting an end to this 
sort of feeling, and the steam looms and the higher pay in the 
‘muckle’ towns have destroyed the independent weaver. ‘I 
teil you,’ says Andrew doggedly, ‘I liket the auld days best ; 
when there war sax hunder shuttles birring in oor toon and no 
a hoose wantin’ window or roof, and no’ ane to let: when 
Paukie Dauvit was in his prime an’—but there’s the factory 
whistle, an’ I maun awa’ doon to my kail.’ Of the ‘auld days’ 
this book is a genuine presentment, and some of the tenderer 
touches, we are glad to think, are such as will never be antiquated. 
The wife who for forty-five years endured neglect and ill-usage 
from a husband she hal married for love, and could still say, 
‘If I had na ta’en him he might hae gotten a wife wha’d have 
been ill till him, noo that he’s sae helpless,’ is no bad type of 
her leal-hearted countrywomen yet. 

The Life of Elizabeth Jane Whately (London: Seeley) by 
Henrietta Wale is a brief and simple sketch of the daughter of 
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the late Archbishop of Dublin, who inherited not a little of her 
father’s intellectual ability, and a great deal of his religious 
power, Mrs. Wale’s chief qualification for the task of writing 
her sister’s life appears to be that she is the only surviving 
member of the family, and was therefore in a better position 
than an outsider would have been to lay hands on the requisite 
materials for a memoir. These materials are scanty, for 
Elizabeth Whately did not carry on her missionary work in the 
fierce light of publicity. She was almost morbidly unobtrusive, 
and on this account the quotations from her journals are dis- 
appointing. It takes an egotistical person, or a liar, to write a 
really interesting diary. Mrs. Wale’s style is hardly attractive 
from a literary point of view, but it is imbued with a religious 
feeling which is of more importance perhaps in describing a 
saintly life. Miss Whately’s particular aim was to ‘open Spain 
to the Go:pel,’ and she kept it in view with the enthusiasm of 
a fanatic, working for it to the end of her life, in spite of 
persistent ill-health, with marvellous spirit and determination. 
Even if one is opposed to the evangelisation of a country 
already possessed of the Christian religion as taught by the 
Roman Catholic Church, one cannot but admire the earnest 
and unselfish character of Miss Whately’s labours. 

There is a certain physical pleasure in exercising with dumb- 
bells, Indian clubs and the like, which must always appeal to 
most people, while the impetus of the club, or the resistance of 
the dumbbell, is at the same time a very appreciable assistance 
to the physical energy put forth. We, therefore, have our 
doubts whether the Ling-Swedish method of physical exercise, 
which dispenses with all these extraneous aids, and depends on 
the limbs and body alone, will ever gain any great popularity 
amongst us. However, this may be, Mr. A. E. Tanner, of the 
Swedish Gymnastic Association, in his Physical Culture for 
Men, Women and Children (London : Simpkin), has made the 
new system as attractive as possible, and he may perhaps per- 
suade a few persons, who are not accustomed to the usual 
methods, to give it atrial. He points out that the distinguish- 
ing merit of the Ling-Swedish system, is the careful attention 
paid to the physiological effect of each exercise. The various 
muscles of the body, the heart, and the breathing machinery, 
are all carefully taken into consideration, and form the funda- 
mental bases of the new system. The directions as to the 
necessary postures are throughout plain and simple, and the 
figures are illustrated from photographs taken for the purpose. 
A medical practitioner has supplied a recoummendatory preface, 
in which he bears his own testimony to the value of the resu'ts 
produced. 

We do not exactly understand Zhe Story of Australian Ex- 
ploration (London: Unwin), by R. Thynie. Apparently the 
author has tried to invest the adventures of Sturt, Eyre, Burke 
and Stuart with a dash of personal interest by the creation of 
a certain Billy Boffin as the sharer of their dangers. Unfor- 
tunately this character lacks verisimilitude, since for the work 
of an uneducated man Mr. Boffin’s reminiscences are far too 
ornate in style. Nevertheless the book is worth reading, since 
it tells in a straightforward way stories of pluck and endurance 
which deserve to be commemorated. Even Africa cannot 
show heroes to match tho-e gallant spirits who ventured into 
the unknown after that island sea which they never found, 
since Africa is not cursed with that awful scarcity of water 
which renders the Australian interior impassable. The anec- 
dote of the pigeon which saved Stuart’s expedition by dipping 
in its flight to a pool reads like fiction, but it is historic fact. 
Mr. Thynne, too, has much to tell us about the ‘overlanders’ 
or early squatters ; and altogether several pleasant hours can 
be spent over his narrative. 

Any criticism of Dedrett’s House of Commons and the 
Judicial Bench (London: Dean) would be superfluous. The 
twenty-ninth annual edition is as complete and indispensable as 
ever. Inthe preface will be found, neatly tabulated, the various 
changes which have taken place in the composition of the house 
from the date of the last General Election to January 25th, 1895. 
The ‘Judicial Bench’ includes not only the judges ot the 
supreme courts but the county court judges of England and 
Wales, recorders, vice-admirals of the coast, metropolitan 
and stipendiary magistrates, and colonial judges. We have 
also received The Still House of O’ Darrow, by Irving Bacheller 

(London : Cassell); Zhe Couniry, February (London: Bliss); 
Strange Stories of the Service (London: Remington); Bime/al- 
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lism Examtned (‘ Statist’ Office); Drifting towards the Breakeys 
by a Sussex Peer (London: Simpkin); Z7ifs to Algeria, 
Holland, the North Cape, etc., written and illustrated by Henry 
Kirby (London: Allenson); and A Guide to the Manuscripts 
Autographs, Charters, Seals, Illuminations and Binding:, 
exhibited in the Department of Manuscripts and in the 
Grenville Library (British Museum). 
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tions, but he will endeavour to do so if stamps are enclosed. 
All communications must be marked at the back with the name 
and address of the contributor. Lf this is not done return be- 
comes almost impossible, and connection between the contributor 
and his MSS. is apt to be lost. 
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